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Education and Democratic Citizenship 


ARTHUR DONDINEAU 


Supervising 


Socially, one of the most striking developments 
during the post-World War I period, and one arous- 
ing the anxiety of leaders of social opinion, has been 
the rise of totalitarianism as an alternative to de- 
mocracy. The peoples of many states, both in the 
East and the West, appear to have reverted from a 
political order based on the reasonableness of man 
to one founded on sheer force, and from a social 
organization based on the ideal of individual liberty 
and social codperation to one insisting on the sub- 
servience of the individual to the state. In those 
states which have adopted dictatorships, the de- 
liberate restriction of liberty, property, religion, and 
speech is actually being justified in terms of general 
welfare. 

Contemporary writers and molders of public 
opinion, as evidenced in the daily press, magazine 
articles, and radio broadcasts, are greatly agitated 
over these developments. Educators, especially, are 
in nearly every professional journal, whether special- 
ized or general, devoting considerable thought to the 
= lem of the loyalty of the American people to 

mocratic principles. They recognize that if this 
comuahay is to remain a democratic state, it will be 
necessary to educate the coming generation in the 
concepts and ideals which under-gird its political, 
social, and economic tradition and structure. 

Effective education of youth for democratic citizen- 
ship involves, first, orienting them in the suigeneris of 
democracy. Democracy begins with the individual. 
It derives its primary concepts of freedom, equality, 
cooperation, and justice from each being’s effort 
toward individual development. Only where there is 


Director, Detroit Public Se hools, Detroit, 


Michigan 


a desire for individual improvement does liberty 
rise and free men aspire to be improved. Freedom 
of the individual as opposed to the domination of 
the state was basic to the development of democracy 
in Great Britain, France, and the United States in 
the nineteenth century. The rise of parliamentary 
government, the extension of the rights of suffrage 
to the average man and also to women, the estab- 
lishment of freedom of the press, and the growth of 
public education were predicated upon the philoso- 
phy of individual liberty. 

Paralleling this growth of individual freedom in 
modern society has come the rise of social and 
political institutions for giving expression to the 
democratic ideal through private property, family, 
religion, science, industry, art, education, and govern- 
ment. Man normally lives in contact with others. 
He is not a solitary, but a social creature. Practically 
every person is linked to other persons. Individual 
lives are conjunct. They exist and develop through 
codperation. The citizen is considered a member of 
civil society. He is thought of in his relation to the 
state. Where men have sought maximum individual 
growth, they have also shared opportunity and 
power. They have committed themselves to the 
common good. They have provided social programs 
and created politic al arrangements designed to secure 
equal opportunity and responsibility commensurate 
with their capacity to make intelligent use of their 
resources. Democratic society emerged from this 
integration of individual interests and depends for 
its existence upon man’s ability to concur with 
others in a course of action which will lead ulti- 
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mately to a form of life 
citizens. 

In this mutual effort to make explicit the ideal 
of democracy, every community, however crude, has 
established some regulating authority which pro- 
vides control over conflicting interests and adjusts 
human relations. Such are the customs, traditions, 
and codes which constitute citizenship. There have 
evolved numerous forms of social institutions for 
regulating, controlling, and directing community life. 
These controls and institutions developed gradually 
and imperceptibly, motivated by the practical needs 
of daily existence. As life advanced, government 
with an intricate legal system emerged to direct the 
increasingly complex social and political order. 
Accordingly, government is not the property of any 
single individual nor minority—all are members in it 
and have therefore a joint part in the exercise of its 
power. The political system arose out of social rela- 
tionships and reflects the citizenry’s conception of 
socicty. 

Accepting the proposition that all social institu- 
tions, including government, are expressions of that 
mutuality inherent in men, calls forth the corollary 
that a large number of individuals must habitually 
codperate for the common interest of the community 
before the democratic citizenship can be practiced. 
In a social organization which represents the expres- 
sion of the consciousness of the community, each 
citizen has a stake. Reciprocally, society has a stake 
in the attitudes, knowledges, concepts, and skills 
which the individual citizen acquires and possesses. 
The whole problem of citizenship involves, there- 
fore, the manner in which people live together in 
organized society and encompasses the approved rela- 
tionship of one individual to another in his civic and 
social relationships in the community and state. 

Large scale participation in civic life requires 
widespread civic education. In the modern conception 
of democratic citizenship the attitude of the indi- 
vidual toward the basic institutions of society such as 
family, property, religion, government, and the na- 
tional ideals underlying these institutions, is always 
closely associated with the personal and social well 
being of the people. 

As originally democratic citizenship 
was restricted to the elite in society. But the Greek 
democratic state is irretrievably lost to history chiefly 
because it was partial. Modern democracies are com- 
posite. Each citizen is a constituent. Consequently, 
if there is to be democracy in fact, enlightenment 
must be universal and increasingly on a higher level. 
In contrast to totalitarian regimes where social error 
results chiefly from the sinister motives of a selfish 
oligarchy, democratic states face the peril of error 
caused by mistaken public opinion. Whereas in the 
nineteenth century, literacy was perhaps sufficient, 


satisfactory for all the 


conc eived, 


the standards of present-day citizenship require ai 
understanding which is based on a wide knowledg 
of facts. 

As in the past, citizens cannot depend entirely o1 
tradition to inform them of their obligations t 
society; age can no longer provide the ultimate cri 
terion on which a citizen shall base his civic responsi 
bility. Change characterizes society today. Social 
invention is the modern approach to the solution of 
civic, social, and political problems, and ‘esults in the 
emergence of new social devices to cope with con 
tinually changing conditions. Democratic citizenship 
therefore, involves making a choice of new ideas, 
new values, new methods, and new programs. 

An intelligent citizenship in a democratic regime, 
however, is guaranteed only when its citizens as 
individuals are capable of interpreting the agencies 
of modern communication. They must be able to 
listen discriminately to radio broadcasts, to read 
critically the current literature, and to distinguish the 
sober truth from seductive propaganda. Citizenship 
may be measured and scored with relative accuracy 
on a scale which reflects the adult individual’s re- 
action to these agencies of communication. The 
fundamental principles of democratic citizenship 
provide for education through a free press and free 
discussion of public issues on the radio and at public 
assemblies with all points of view expressed. Only 
by keeping the channels of communication free from 
dictatorial control can factual data yielded by inter- 
dependent but specialized fields of knowledge flow 
into and inform the minds of the general public. 
Correlatively, the democratic governments of today 
aim to secure to each individual freedom to think 
and to support his opinions in matters of government 
as well as in his private affairs. 

If a political democracy is to be workable, the 
great mass of citizens which make up that political 
democracy must understand that it is a kind of gov- 
ernment in which all the citizens have some part. 
Modern democracies depend upon some form of 
representative government, derived from the will of 
the majority, as their modus vivendi. Consequently, 
each citizen must be willing to submit to the 
authority of the majority when that majority 1s 
against him as well as when it operates in his favor. 

If a political democracy is to be workable, each 
citizen must be self-reliant and must exercise inde- 
pendence of thought and action. The grave danget 
in democratic countries is that the citizens, in oe 
urgent haste for direct action, will be dominated by : 
vigorous but crass type of leader, or become so aggres- 
sive and independent as to be anti-social. If politic al 
democracy is to be workable, its citizens must be free 
from destructive hate as well as subservient fear, 
emotions inimical to the existence of all forms of 
democratic government. 
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In all modern countries where political democracy 
has been securely established, it has been accompanied 
by a program of education concerned with the 
development of better civic understanding and civic 
behavior. Civic education in a democracy emphasizes 
such ideas as the “‘general welfare,”’ ‘‘civil liberties,” 
“the appeal to reason,” “the consent of the gov- 
erned.’’ Civic education in the democracies has aimed 
to develop better emotionalized attitudes, better 
“ate habits, and higher ideals of social control. 
In such a regime it aims to bring about civic solidarity 
by uniting the people in a spirit of genuine co- 
operation and by making specific institutions function 
in manner rightly characteristic of the genius of 
democracy. 

Historically, as well as philosophically, a property 
of democracy distinctive from that of authoritarian 
political systems is tolerance for those who dissent in 
their civic expression from the dominant majority. 
Fair play in democratic behavior implies tolerance for 
both liberal and conservative elements in society. 
Freezing of the mind and will permanently on either 
policy does not typify American democracy which has 
frequently, during its history, shown a readiness to 
give a proposed scheme a fair trial. Individuality 

rather than sullen conformity reflects the democratic 
mind s conception of justice and fair play. 

Fairmindedness and tolerance are civic virtues 
which make for valid attitudes among citizens toward 
law, religion, home, private property, and all the 
institutions of government. They are necessary if the 
ideals of peace, order, justice, codperation, interest in 
other nations, individual freedom, and individual 
responsibility are to operate in the building of desir- 
able social controls. 

Habits of fair play and respect for others, as well 
as habits of self-reliance, must be acquired during 
school life. Through the process of association on 
the playfield and training for the established voca- 
tions, youth should be fitted for life in a democratic 
society. Educating for citizenship must extend beyond 
the traditional “three R’s’’ and embrace such disci- 
plines as economics, sociology, political science, and 
psychology, if the young citizen is to acquire a sense 
of reality toward civic life and to develop intelligent 
cooperation. 

If every citizen is to understand and practice de- 
mocracy, he should know what democracy is and how 
it came to be. A knowledge of the history of the 
democracy is essential to young people—to the end 
that they may understand that its tenets are capable 
of expression in a unified system that makes possible 
both diversity of interests and an intelligently inte- 
grated social order. They will come to understand 
that the principles of democracy offer a basis not 
only of government but also of society. 

The history of the past twenty-five centuries reveals 


that the chief problems in human relations have been 
to bring about social solidarity and at the same time 
provide for divergent individual interests, The first 
people to have either a political life or a civic life, 
as we think of it today, were the Greeks. Before the 
Greek civilization, public life did not exist. The 
ancient rulers such as the Pharaohs, Croesus, and 
Cyrus ruled over their empires without any considera- 
tion for individual civic rights. Such civic rights 
could not be comprehended, for public affairs were 
unknown to either these early rulers or their peoples. 

In the Oriental civilization all life was focused on, 
built around, and dominated by traditional religious 
beliefs. The Hebrew tribes were quite content with 
their strict moral codes founded on inexorable justice 
and subservient obedience. In the Hebrew and the 
Oriental conception of life, men, no doubt, did have 
some conscious ideas of the external control to 
which they submitted themselves. The bond of unity, 
however, by means of which the social control was 
exercised, was certainly not clearly defined nor even 
vaguely differentiated between superstition, religion, 
custom, or law. The essential element of their human 
relationship was religious with the binding authority 
of this action based on the will of the gods. 

New political philosophies, as well as changing 
governments among the centuries of our Western 
civilization, have greatly modified the older concep- 
tion of citizenship or created new ones. During the 
centuries, and particularly during periods of great 
political strain and social change, men of intelligence, 
ambition, and leadership have been driven to look 
forward as well as backward in order to find their 
way out of social confusion. The idea of political 
citizenship has been altered in marked degree since 
the early Greek period of Aristotle through the 
invention, development, and influence of representa- 
tive institutions and the growth of separate religious 
beliefs and organizations. 

The modern democratic conception of citizenship 
provides for popular self-government and aims to 
protect and promote political, civil, and individual 
liberty. It provides for the practice of the freedoms 
such as religion, speech, and scientific inquiry. It 
furthers the idea of national peace and the Christian 
principles of good will to all mankind. It provides 
constitutional protection for the individual by means 
of a Bill of Rights. In a political democracy, repre- 
sentative institutions are so worked out that both the 
majority and the minority groups are not only repre- 
sented, but their rights protected and made to count. 
The large objective of popular self-government in 
political democracy is to secure justice and happiness 
for the great mass of people. 

The true goal of the democratic state is service to 
its citizens. Emerson says: “In dealing with the state, 
we ought to remember that its institutions are never 
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superior to the citizens.’’ Woodrow 
‘The government should serve society—by no means 
rule or dominate it.’’ Governments under this theory 
exist to advance the best interests of its members. 
The state exists for the sake of society, not society 
for the sake of the state. 

One of our American founders, Roger Williams, 
declared that the aim of society was the highest good 
and well-being of man in society. In our Declaration 
of Independence is a statement covering the rights of 
the individual with respect to the civil government 
and expresses the basic elements of the American 
idea of citizenship. The Declaration declares: ‘‘that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Governments 
are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” The principles 
laid down by Roger Williams in Providence and 
those included in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States have set 
forth the social, political, and legal basis for the 
American idea of citizenship. 

James Bryce observes that the principles of citizen- 
ship essential to the well- being of civil society are 
obedience and independence on the part of the 
individual. But he further observes that obedience 
carried to excess results in despotism, and independ- 
ence carried to excess breeds anarchy. 

For centuries the Christian Church became the 
institutional pattern for the social and civil life inso- 
far as there were such patterns, as well as the 
spiritual and personal guide of the citizens. It sup- 
plied the bonds of civic, social, and religious unity 
for the Christian world for over a thousand years. 

The bond of union resulting from the Christian 
teaching of the equality of man and unity of the 
human race, with eternal happiness as the final goal 
for right living, supplied the basic incentive for the 
conception of citizenship during the period of church 
dominance and was the chief means of social control 
for approximately ten centuries. The structure of a 
social order built around the equality of man, univer- 
sal brotherhood, justice between men, and world 
unity, and based upon a common origin and a com- 
mon destiny furnished the materials of a codperative 
democracy to be worked into a people's government 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Christian teachings in their purest form developed 

1 principle of equality and brotherhood with no 
distinction of rich or poor, slave or free. ‘There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, for ye are all one in Jesus Christ,” preached 

Paul. He taught obedience to the state, holding 
that such a virtue was a political necessity. The aim 
of civil government, as Paul saw it, was to repress 


Wilson Says: 


evil and encourage the good. To him, the aim of 
the state was justice which gave it its social character 
The aim of the civil ruler was to establish order and 
peace for society. To the early Christian the indi- 
vidual was all important. This Christian doctrine has 
permeated the principles of political democracy 

the democratic countries of Europe and America. 

Modern democracy, however, had its inception in 
England during the closing years of the seventeenth 
century. The Declaration of Rights of 1689 secured 
for the great mass of English subjects a limited 
number of personal rights and individual liberties 
Through Parliament the common people established 
their right to share in legislation, to regulate taxes 
and to exercise some control over the executive as 
well as the judiciary. 

In a political sense, democracy in America means 
popular government, the exercise of power by the 
mass of people through its representatives, protected 
by the universal suffrage of all citizens twenty-on¢ 
years of age, with their civil rights defined in the 
Federal Constitution. In its social aspect, it means 
equality of conditions and equality of opportunity for 
every individual to put forth his greatest effort 
Equality, which is a property of democracy, includes 
equality of opportunity, equality of all before the 
law, with equal protection of all citizens within the 
country and beyond its boundaries. Economically, it 
means the right to acquire and own property and t 
have that property protected under the laws of gov- 
ernment with social limitations established by legis- 
lative control. 

Developing on a new continent with complete 
freedom to select whatever old world traditions wer« 
acceptable, the United States became the representa 
tive and champion of individualism and _ personal 
liberty. During the first two centuries of our colonial 
history, every individual who voluntarily came to 
America was seeking some form of freedom for 
himself. In a pioneer country the early American 
felt free to form his own opinions and to develop his 
own ideas. He became an owner of property gov- 
erned by laws of his own making. The simplicity of 
life in pioneer America, together with the absence of 
economic and social conflict and the presence of 
equality resulting from an agricultural life and isola- 
tion, prepared them to adopt the ideas of democracy 
and adapt them to their new environment, which 
was well under way by the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

In the Constitution of the United States are found 
many of the basic concepts which make up the 
American species of citizenship. The Preamble to the 
Constitution clearly sets forth that the American ideal 
of life is for the general welfare. The American 
nation was the first to protect its civil, political, and 
individual liberties by a written Constitution incor- 
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porating a specific Bill of Rights. The American Bill 
of Rights assures the citizen definite protection in the 
free enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and his 
property. Not only is the Bill of Rights a part of the 
Federal Constitution, but in some form is found in 
each of the state constitutions. 

The Preamble of our Declaration of Independence 
is the charter of our democracy. It sets forth the 
principle that democracy is concerned not only with 
the organization and functions of government, but 
also the rights and duties of its citizens, including 
the health, happiness, and education of the entire 
population. At the same time it implies that every 
citizen, young or old, must have within him not only 
a spirit of codperation, but must also possess a genu- 
ine feeling of loyalty toward the civic institutions of 
his country. 

Democracy therefore emphasizes the rights, free- 


dom, and importance of the common man in the 
organization of society. The philosophy of modern 
democracy is now more than a “form of govern- 
ment.” It has come to mean a way of life with 
equality of living conditions, with the elimination of 
superior individual importance and social power. 
The modern philosophy of citizenship carries with it 
the idea that citizens are not for the sake of the state, 
but that the state is for the sake of its citizens. It 
represents what men believe to be the nature and 
spirit of their institutions, and in essence is a 
philosophy of living, focused on an interest in the 
welfare of mankind, achieved by means of a form 
of government which makes possible the participa- 
tion of the great mass of people in providing for 
their general welfare. The institutions of democracy 
have become a practical means of social control caring 
for the general welfare of the citizens. 


The Changing Vogue of Liberalism 


ABRAHAM MARGOLIES 


Chat man, Soct il Science De partme nt, Laf. 


One of the factors that contribute toward making 
the social sciences less exact than the natural sciences 
is the amorphous quality of its concepts. Words that 
have a definite meaning at one time and place mean 
something else at another time and in another set- 
ting. The concepts of the natural sciences are rela- 
tively more unchanging, this notwithstanding the 
fact that such ideas as the atom, the molecule, the 
electron, etc., have undergone considerable modifi- 
cation since first formulated. But on the whole, it 
will be agreed that since the subject matter of the 
natural sciences is less temperamental and more con- 
sistent in its activity, the concepts of the sciences 
are relatively more stable than those in the social 
sciences. | 

The plain fact is that such words as democracy, 
socialism, liberalism and many other such essential 
concepts of the social sciences do not mean the same 
thing now as when first employed. Thus, it is a well- 
known fact that the word ‘“‘democrat’’ was a term of 
opprobrium when first used in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It meant then one that wished to overthrow 
the government. It connoted a subversive influence, 
a dangerous radical. Its overtones were strangely like 
those that accompany the word “Bolshevik’’ today. 

Quite as thorough-going is the change that has 
taken place in the term “‘liberal.” It is the purpose 
of this article to describe the metamorphosis that has 
taken place in the nineteenth century liberal and to 
show how the present day liberal is quite a different 
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animal from his predecessor, just as the butterfly 
differs from the caterpillar. Common origin is no 
insurance against antithetic qualities. 

Nineteenth century liberalism was essentially the 
philosophy of the bourgeoisie. It developed as a 
protest against the conservative aristocracy whose 
ideas were predicated upon a base of privilege and 
land holding. Nineteenth century liberalism stemmed 
from the ideas of the philosophies of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries—of Locke, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Bentham and Adam Smith. Nineteenth cen- 
tury liberalism was nurtured in England even though 
France shared in its birth pains. It has been stated 
that liberalism developed as a protest against con- 
servative aristocracy. Just what were the ideas against 
which the liberals were protesting? These ideas may 
be summarized as follows: (1) mercantilism, (2) 
privilege, (3) feudalism and its hangovers. 

The aristocrat of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries believed in mercantilism. But mercantilism 
meant more than the hoarding of gold, and the en- 
couragement of a favorable balance of trade. It 
meant government interference for the benefit of 
the powerful landowning aristocracy. It meant a sys- 
tem of tariffs that would keep the price of bread 
products, wheat, corn, etc., high—much higher in 
fact than the actual price regnant in a free interna- 
tional market. Net that mercantilism did not in some 
respects benefit the wealthy manufacturers. Surely 
its emphasis on the importance of non-competing 
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colonies, particularly as reservoirs of cheap raw ma- 


terials, was pleasing to the rich bourgeoisie. But the 


fact remains that mercantilism, with its restraints on 
free trade and manufacturing, was essentially a phi- 
losophy of landowners and not of manufacturers or 
merchants. 

The aristocracy of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had learned to regard itself as a class apart, 
socially, politically, legally. While in France the sys- 
tem of privilege had become more firmly rooted 
than in England, leading eventually to the French 
Revolution, the fact was that in England, too, the 
landowning aristocracy was a class enjoying definite 
privileges. They alone could vote and hold office, 
thereby controlling the instrumentalities by means 
of which government functioned. They alone held 
the vast landed estates and caused the increasing 
liquidation of the poorer farming class who were 
herded by increasing poverty into the growing fac- 
tory cities of England—a fact, which curiously 
enough played into the hands of their antagonists, 
the wealthy factory owners. 

The aristocracy enjoyed certain historic advan- 
tages, hangovers from feudal times. Here too, the 
situation in the eighteenth century was much worse 
in France than in England. But, whereas, the French 
Revolution blasted the feudal privileges of the aris- 
tocracy and brought about a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the land, in England the nobility clung (and 
still clings to this day) to their broad baronial es- 
tates—a heritage from feudal times. 

It will be seen then that conservative aristocracy 
was an amalgam of several ideas—of mercantilism, 
of privilege, of protection of landowning interests. 
Against these ideas history conspired to build a net- 
work of barricades—barricades born of the Indus- 
trial Revolution primarily, and of the French Revo- 
lution secondarily. 

The Industrial Revolution by creating a compara- 
tively large and wealthy class of factory owners and 
merchants rang the death knell of conservative aris- 
tocracy. It was this new and enterprising group of 
capitalists who challenged the ideas and practices 
of the landowners—ideas which naturally were in- 
terfering with their own free and untrammeled 
growth as men of business and trade. Men of brains 
and education soon arose to write formal apologies 
for their point of view. These were the philosophers 
of liberalism; men like Adam Smith and Bentham, 
who issued brilliant pronunciamentos attacking aristo- 
cratic notions and espousing ideas acceptable to the 
new bourgeoisie. 

These philosophers condemned mercantilism, 
privilege, and feudal restraints. Mercantilism meant 
much governmental interference with business—price 
fixing, inspection of goods, wage fixing, etc. It meant 
high tariffs, thereby increasing prices, particularly of 


bread and thereby necessitating higher wages. Why 
not retain what was best in mercantilistic ideology. 
such as the possession of colonies, and eschew that 
which acted as a strait-jacket on business? Adam 
Smith, the high priest of the bourgeoisie, most bril 
liantly stated their case. The government must exer- 
cise a minimum of restraint on business. The invisible 
hand of Providence must be allowed to regulate in 
a natural manner all economic processes. Free trade 
and free competition will allocate to all groups—to 
labor, to capital, to landowners—their just deserts 
This philosophy of laissez faire was eminently satis- 
factory to the bourgeoisie and constituted a solid pil- 
lar of nineteenth century liberal thought. 

These philosophers voicing the aspirations of the 
business class, condemned the existence of special 
privileges for any group. This was part and parcel 
of their insistence on freedom of enterprise—it was 
a corollary of Locke’s law of nature. Surely naturc 
provided no man with special legal rights, privi- 
leges, emoluments and monopolies. Of course where 
these accolades of power were seized in the legiti- 
mate, natural, competitive struggle for existence it 
was still another matter. These rights were not then 
conceived as privileges but as rightful earnings. For 
the same reason feudal hangovers were condemned. 
Nature gave no man the right to own serfs, to collect 
feudal dues, to exact special payments. All of these 
privileges had been achieved by artificial means and 
not in the course of free competition where oppor- 
tunities for all were even. 

Thus by examining the ideas which liberalism op- 
posed we have sketched in a negative way several of 
the basic ideas which liberalism advocated. It has 
been pointed out then that the liberals of the nine- 
teenth century believed in (1) individualism, free 
trade, free competition, freedom of contract, a mini- 
mum of government interference with business; (2) 
the abolition of special legal privileges of the land- 
owning aristocracy; and (3) the abolition of all 
feudal hangovers. 

It should be emphasized at this point that practi- 
cally all of the ideas of nineteenth century liberalism 
flowed from the basic concept of laissez faire—of 
natural law—of free competition—of the survival of 
the fittest. This was the fundamental credo of the 
middle class—it was the magic formula from which 
sprang all its wealth and security. Given economic 
freedom everything else flowed from it. 

But nineteenth century liberalism had still other 
beliefs, most of which were related to the funda- 
mental tenet of laissez faire. These additional credos 
may be stated as follows: (1) the extension of de- 
mocracy so as to enfranchise the powerful middle 
class, hitherto political outcasts; (2) the espousal of 
a greater degree of humanitarianism; (3) the fur- 
therance of international codperation and peace; (4) 
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a belief in the diminution of imperialistic activity; 
(5) the encouragement of education, science and the 
arts; (6) the belief that change could be and should 
be brought about peacefully. 

The bourgeoisie, wisely enough, was not content 
with the mere acquisition of economic power. Eco- 
nomic power without political power was insecure. 
Hence one of the major struggles carried on by the 
bourgeoisie was for the widening of the suffrage 
and for a voice (and ultimately control) of the grist- 
mills of the law—of Parliament, of Congress, or of 
whatever the lawmaking body might be called. In 
France this struggle took the violent form of the 
French Revolution from which the bourgeoisie 
emerged triumphant. In England, the bourgeoisie 
carried on the battle with more peaceful weapons. 
While struggling for the extension of political de- 
mocracy, the bourgeoisie flirted with the proletariat 
by promising to include it in its demands. The tri- 
umph for the liberal bourgeoisie came with the Re- 
form Bill of 1832—but the workers were left to 
gnash their teeth and to philosophize on human per- 
fidy. 

The liberals of the nineteenth century had con- 
sciences. They could not bear to view the spectacle 
of human suffering, of poverty, disease, filth, and 
decay—connected to some extent with the system 
which they governed. And yet there must be no 
interference with the law of nature—no tampering 
with the invisible hand of Providence. The solution 
was a system of private and local charities—of poor 
houses, work houses, and private benefactions. 

Business men, contrary to a widespread canard, 
are on the whole peace loving. Business flourishes 
best at a time when goods can flow freely from one 
place to another. War interferes with the free flow 
of trade. Hence war is bad. Of course war causes 
much unnecessary suffering and sacrifice of human 
life. But business is ruined by war. That is the heart 
and kernel of war’s malignance. War must be eradi- 
cated and international codperation must be encour- 
aged. Thus it is not without significance that Glad- 
stone, the Liberal, was far more of a pacifist than 
Disraeli, the Conservative. 

Again, contrary to general belief, the English capi- 
talists of the nineteenth century were on the whole 
in favor of a soft pedaling on imperialist ventures. 
Where an island, or a rock in the ocean, could be 
picked up quietly and unobtrusively, well and good. 
But further imperialist adventures meant war—and 
war was bad for business. Furthermore, the feeling 
was, we've got one-fourth of the world already and 
one-fourth is quite enough. Why jeopardize what 
we already have? Why upset the apple cart? Business 
is booming. No further imperialist wars for us. It 
is noteworthy that it was almost always Gladstone 
who opposed any further major imperialist designs, 


while Disraeli was always on the look-out for new 
worlds to conquer. 

The liberals of the nineteenth century had great 
faith in learning, science, and culture. Education was 
indispensable to the efficient running of the vast and 
complicated economic machine. Even an ordinary 
mill hand had to know the fundamentals of read- 
ing, writing, and calculating. But aside from this 
sordid consideration, the liberals took genuine pride 
in the achievements of their learned men, their writ- 
ers, their artists, their scientists. The arts decorated 
their economic citadel with non-material adornments 
—and seemed to demonstrate that the world of busi- 
ness was indeed the best possible of all civilized 
worlds. 

While the philosophic fathers of liberalism, Locke 
for example, were not altogether opposed to the use 
of force to achieve nature’s desirable ends, and while 
the French liberals chose the path of revolution, the 
English liberals of the nineteenth century, with a 
wealth of property to protect, opposed violent 
change. Devotees of Darwinism, the liberals be- 
lieved in the necessity, indeed in the natural inevita- 
bility of change, but with a strange modification of 
the Darwinian analogy—they held that change had 
to come about gradually, peacefully, within a con- 
stitutional framework—within the accepted rules of 
the game. 

But by a bizarre kind of inverted homeopathy the 
very forces of the Industrial Revolution which con- 
spired to overthrow the feudal aristocracy and to 
enthrone the philosophy of bourgeois liberalism, in 
the end hastened the destruction of liberalism and 
ushered in a new era of twentieth century liberalism. 

With the quickening tempo of industrialism a 
numerous class of propertyless workers dependent 
on the captains of industry for their livelihood mush- 
roomed into existence. In England Both the conserva- 
tive landowners and the bourgeois liberals flirted 
with this vast and growing proletariat for support. 
It was as a result of this jockeying for control that 
the workers finally won the right to vote in 1867. 
As long as the workers had no organized philosophy 
or party of their own they continued to be seduced 
for the most part by middle class liberalism. At least 
the liberals promised certain scraps of reform. But 
real reform was inconsistent with liberal philosophy. 
Labor legislation was inimical to the cherished credo 
of freedom of enterprise and contract. Labor unions 
were anathema to the leaders of industry. Individual- 
ism, the pillar of liberal thought, and collectivism 
just didn’t mix. It was inevitable that sooner or later 
a philosophy expressing the objectives of the work- 
ers would have to be formulated. It was this phi- 
losophy that transformed Gladstonian liberalism into 
the proletarian liberalism of the present period. 

From a philosophy of individualism, liberalism 
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developed into a philosophy of collectivism. We 
should hasten to explain that collectivism as used 
in this sense does not connote socialism, or the 
abolition of capitalism, but rather the realization 
that the welfare of the masses, working codperatively 
for common ends, is more important than individual 
“self-realization’’ achieved via the Darwinian strug- 
gle for existence. Thus present day liberalism is 
largely the philosophy of the common man, the 
worker, the lower middle class, and the poor farmer. 
The men who were called liberals in the nineteenth 
century—men like Gladstone, Cobden, Bright, and 
Russell would most assuredly be considered conserva- 
tive today. 

What are the basic ideas of present day liberalism? 
An analysis of these will show that while a certain 
kinship exists between the liberalism of our time 
and nineteenth century liberalism, fundamentally they 
are as different as was the latter from the ideology 
of feudal aristocracy. These ideas are as follows: (1) 
a relentless opposition to laissez faire, to freedom of 
contract and of economic enterprise; (2) the belief 
that only through labor unions can the worker hope 
to cope with the power of the “bosses’’; (3) the 
extension of political democracy into the sphere of 
economic democracy, including a thorough-going 
program of labor legislation; (4) provision for 
dealing with the hazards of the laws of nature—of 
old age, ill health, unemployment, etc. A widening 
of the old liberal program of humanitarianism on a 
social and governmental predicate rather than on 
the old private and local basis; (5) the extension of 
the old liberal adherence to international codperation 
and peace; (6) a reiteration of the nineteenth cen- 
tury liberal credo of a belief in peaceful change 
rather than in violent upheaval. 

It must be emphasized that present day liberalism 
is no longer a bourgeois ideology, but has its roots 
firmly entrenched in proletarian aspirations. Swept 
away is the holy ark of individualism, laissez faire, 
and freedom of individual enterprise. To the worker, 
this freedom of contract meant simply a freedom to 
be exploited, a freedom to starve or work under 
inhuman conditions. To the worker, this equality of 
opportunity, meant in the paraphrase of Anatole 
France, the freedom of the rich and poor alike to 
sleep under the bridge. The worker had tried indi- 
vidualism: few had even risen out of their class to 
join the chorus of the bourgeois blessed; but the 
vast majority had begun and ended their wretched 
lives in dire poverty. Individualism did not work for 
them. Instead a philosophy was formulated, ranging 
all the way from the radical preachings of Marx 
to the mild reformism of Tugwell. 

However, the generality of workers did not flock 
to the escutcheon of Marxism, but girded themselves 
rather in the armor of milder reformism. For the most 


part, these workers accepted the capitalist system 
but not in its nineteenth century trappings. Con 
demned to extermination was the untrammeled righ 
of each major-domo of industry to run business a 
cording to his own individual lights. The profit 
system was to continue, but to be limited by colle: 
tive action so as to insure ‘‘the greatest good to th 
greatest number.” Thus from a philosophy of bour- 
geois individualism, liberalism had evolved into a 
philosophy of proletarian collectivism. True, not 
all the workers hastened to clamor on the band- 
wagon of the new liberalism, nor were a majority 
of the workers even cognizant of the formulation of 
this philosophy the generality of people are never 
conscious of the precise intellectualizing of their 
beliefs and conduct—but by and large most common 
people urged on by the lash of economic events, 
consciously or unconsciously espoused this new liber- 
alism. 

Flowing from their condemnation of individualism 
and ‘freedom of contract’’ came their belief that the 
only feasible and efficacious weapon in their struggle 
with the powerful employers was the trade union. 
How nineteenth century liberals had fulminated and 
legislated against unions as organizations in restraint 
of trade! With equal fervor had the twentieth century 
liberals taken the union into their hearts as their 
shining hope for social amelioration. 

Present day liberals are no longer content to speak 
of democracy in purely political terms. Democracy 
to them has come to mean the right to work and to 
enjoy a decent wage as well as the right to vote and 
to hold office. To realize this objective of economic 
democracy, liberals today favor a thorough-going 
program of labor legislation, including laws regu- 
lating hours of work, factory conditions, recognition 
of unions, wage fixing, etc. The very mention of this 
type of legislation in the nineteenth century would 
have been sacrilege to the liberals of that time 
would have constituted a heinous sin—a desecration 
of the majestic temple of nature’s laws—an ampu- 
tation of the holy and beneficent hand of Providence 
That is not to say that in the nineteenth century 
laws favorable to labor and to the poorer classes were 
not enacted. There is indeed a vast literature touching 
on the progressive legislative achievements of this 
period. But these accomplishments were haphz wzard, 
unsystematic, and superficial. They were designed 
to eradicate the symptoms of unrest rather than to 
cure the cause of the malignance. 

But to present day liberals, a program of factory 
legislation alone is insufficient. Life is too full of 
hazards that cannot be waved aside by the blithe 
vaporings of individual fortitude and sentimental 
Darwinism. Most people today regard it as the duty 
of organized government to safeguard society against 
the blight of old age, illness, unemployment and 
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other hazards beyond the control of any individual. 
Of course, it is true that nineteenth century liberalism 
was not altogether blind to the catastrophic operation 
of these acts of God, as they were called. In fact, 
it was under its aegis that first in Germany and later 
in England a legislative program of social insurance 
was formulated. But here again, the program was a 
weak palliative, not a social remedy. It was Bismarck’s 
open boast that the purpose of his program of social 
insurance was to lay low the ghost of rising prole- 
tarian liberalism. 

Both the nineteenth and twentieth century liberals 
were ardent devotees of international codperation 
and peace. But the pacifism of the liberals of the last 


century was motivated by considerations of business. 
Liberals today look upon peace as a necessity—not 
alone because peace is good for profits or wages— 
but because peace is the only civilized, decent, and 
dignified status under which self-respecting human 
beings may live. 

On the question of the methodology of progress 
most liberals are agreed that change must be brought 
about gradually, without too much turmoil or vio- 
lence. These liberals have faith that when the time 
comes and the generality of opinion favors a more 
radical reconstruction of society, the present guard- 
ians of wealth and big business will peacefully bow 
to the will of the majority. Perhaps, they are right! 


Sociology: Yesterday and Today 


CLEMENT S. 


St. Louis University 


Have the subject matter and the condition of the 
so-called science of soc iology changed since the time 
of Lester F. Ward, “the father of American soci- 
ology” ? Does present- -day sociology Possess a clearer 
and more delimited field of study than it did during 
the era of the American pioneers in sociology? Has 
sociology become more scientific? The only way 
these questions can be adequately answered is by 
comparing the state of sociology during Ward's time 
with the present state of sociology. 

Mr. Ward presented a clear picture of the sociology 

‘ his time in a series of articles entitled ‘‘Con- 
temporary Sociology’”’ published in the seventh vol- 
ume of the American Journal of Sociology. During 
his time sociology was considered as philanthropy;’ 
that “among scientific men by far the most common 
conception of sociology is one that is essentially 
anthropological.” He continues: “If, among scien- 
tific sociologists, the anthropological school is the 
most widespread, the biological school is certainly 
just now the most earnest, vigorous, and aggres- 
sive.”’* Sociology was also connected with economics: 

So large a part of social phenomena relates to ma- 
terial things that many economists decline to recog- 
nize sociology as a science distinct from a. ti 
Sociology was considered to be the philosophy « 
history: “It is maintained by some that there is 
nothing new in sociology; that it is simply a new 
name for that which has long been called the 
philosophy of ‘history, that human events make up 
its basis of fact; and that the only scientific treatment 
Contemporary Sociology,” 
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possible is the codrdination of those facts and the 
tracing of their dependence, their antecedence and 
sequence—in short, their casual relations.’’® Sociology 
was also considered to be a conglomeration of the 
social sciences: “It is maintained by some that 
sociology is not a science in the proper sense, but 
simply a term employed to embrace a large group of 
more or less cognate sciences or subjects that are 
separately referred to as special social sciences.’’® 
In addition to these, sociology was described as the 
study of the description of social facts,’ the study of 
association, the study of divisions of labor,® the 
study of imitation,’ and the study of the struggle of 
races.'” Another group during Ward’s time referred 
to sociology as a branch of psychology: “Quite a 
school of sociologists has recently arisen which holds, 
under varying forms and with a varying terminology, 
that the principal social fact is an unconscious 
(psychical) coercion of the members of society to do, 
or refrain from doing certain things.’’™ 

Let us now, by way of comparison, turn to the 
consideration of the present condition of sociology. 
In order to secure an accurate picture of the subject 
matter of present-day sociology, the writer has made 
a study of the definitions and explanations of soci- 
ology contained in eighty-five of the most commonly 
used sociological textbooks and reference books in 
the United States. In summarizing these various 
definitions and explanations of sociology, the writer 
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discovered that sociology is classified as a science of: 
Groups. 

Human relations. 

Social processes. 

Human society. 

Evolution of society. 

6. Human environment. 

Synthesis or combination of remnants or 
conglomeration or suzerainty of all or some 
of the social sciences. 

8. Social ethics. 

9. Social philosophy. 

10. Social development. 

11. Interaction of human minds. 

12. Progress. 

13. Collective behavior. 

14. Human personality and social heritage. 

15. Human achievement. 

16. Society (both human and animal). 

17. Imitation. 

18. Culture. 

In analyzing these categories of the definitions and 
concepts of sociology, one can readily deduce that 
there is an enormous amount of confusion in this 
science. A large number of the sociologists who 
either characterize or define sociology as a study of 
one or more of the following: social processes, 
groups, human society, society (animal and human), 
interaction of human minds, collective behavior, and 
imitation might be stamped as “‘social psychologists”’ 
or as believers, consciously or unconsciously, that 
sociology is a branch of psychology. 

To the sociologists who define sociology as either 
a study of social ethics or social philosophy, sociology 
is a normative science, a branch or division of ethics 
and/or philosophy. To them sociology is not only a 
reformative science but also a science which attempts 
to lay down rules for correct and moral behavior. 

Those who depict sociology as the science or 
study of human relationships, human environment, 
human achievement, progress, and social develop- 
ment attempt, generally speaking, to give it universal 
scope. Evidently to most of them sociology is suzerain 
of all the social sciences. 

The evolutionary and cultural concept of sociology 
presupposes that sociology is a science of culture 
traits, culture patterns, culture complexes, culture 
heritages, and so forth. Those favoring these con- 
cepts seem to encroach upon the field of the cul- 
turalists. 

Beneath the obvious contradiction of viewpoints, 
evident in the above summary of definitions and 
concepts, the reader may still perceive a certain 
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consistency. A number of these definitions seem t: 
imply that sociology is a science of society and 
social relationships. Let us for a moment accept this 
as a definition of sociology. We may then ask 
Are, generally speaking, society and social relation- 
ships the subject matter of other social sciences? 
If sociology is a science of society and social relation 
ships, how does sociology view society? What types 
of human relationships does sociology study? How 
does it study these relationships? Does it study th 
whole of society, and the social relationships in their 
entirety? These and many more questions which 
might be raised in this respect and which might 
contribute much to the clarification of the subject 
matter of sociology are left unanswered. 

It should be quite obvious by now that (1) very 
little progress was made since the time of Ward in 
clarifying the subject matter of sociology; (2) many 
“sociologists” are teaching sociology without the pos 
session of a very clear concept of what the scienc« 
of sociology is or what it is supposed to study; (3) 
there are almost as many definitions of sociology as 
there are sociological books;'* and (4) sociology has 
accumulated within its present boundaries matter 
and subjects of study relating to some, or most, or all 
of the social sciences. No one familiar with the con- 
dition of sociology today will deny the statement of 
George Simmel that among modern sociologists 
“The source of error is in the conception that the 
subject matter of sociology is the whole sum of oc- 
currences which take place in society,”** and that “‘it 
is plainly nonsensical to throw into one big pot 
labelled ‘sociology’ all those researches which have 
been satisfactorily conducted by economics, history, 
philosophy, political science, statistics, demography, 
jurisprudence, and ethics.”"™* 

No field of study whose subject matter is in such 
state of disorder can hope to claim a rightful place 
in the hierarchy of sciences and achieve lasting results 
It cannot hope for respectful scientific recognition 
It is, therefore, the writer's contention that before 
sociology can demand a place of respect in the sister- 
hood of sciences it must dispel the fog that has en- 
veloped it. Sociology must be clearly defined, and 
its boundaries more or less definitely set. It must de- 
velop a method peculiar to itself, and it must rid it- 
self of the panacean aroma that has penetrated into 
its very fibers. 

* Wilson D. Wallis and Malcom M. Willey, Readings in 
Sociology (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1930), p. 3 

*’ George Simmel, ‘The Persistence of Social Group,” trans 
lated by A. W. Small, American Journal*of Sociology, Wl 


(1897-98), p. 662. 
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THE PLIGHT OF DENMARK 


KAREN MONRAD JONES 


Hanover, Ne 


I 

At the close of the World War, a very modest 
plebiscite gave back to Denmark a strip of land that 
had been wrested from her in a brief and disastrous 
war with Germany in 1864. Historical rights would 
have given her much more: even the claims of Danish 
nationality were far from satisfied; but her desire was 
to find a solution so narrowly national that no large 
German minority within her borders could hamper 
her inner development as in the past; and legally, so 
obviously on the side of right that no question about 
it could ever again be raised. As late as 1937 Danes 
in Copenhagen looked upon the boundary question 
as closed and a major source of conflict permanently 
removed. 

At the border itself, however, there were signs 
even then of nervous tension on both sides; and by 
the spring of 1939 the self-confidence of the Danes 
had been sadly shaken. The old nightmare had risen 
again: the old fear lest Germany’s arm reach up to 
take—not only that narrow strip but even the entire 
peninsula of Jutland, or even all Denmark. “If the 
Germans come and take us wrote a Danish 
cousin many months before Hitler's invasion of Po- 
land. And a year later it came. Denmark now knows 
that not even the most generous and unselfseeking 
of boundaries could give her security. Long ago she 
had learned what has become clear to all the world 
today, that guarantees and promises of protection by 
friendly great powers cannot save the small state 
from the aggressions of a hostile neighbor. What 
alternatives, then, are left? 

If a ‘safe’ borderline could be drawn anywhere in 
Europe, it should have been possible between Den- 
mark and Germany, where the dividing line in heri- 
tage and culture is sharply marked in spite of a 

“mixed” population, and where historical rights—if 
antiquity counts—are relatively clear. The war in 
1864 was fought for the possession of Slesvig and 
Holstein, the former an old Danish crownland dating 
back to the days of Charlemagne, the latter German, 
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but for many centuries under Danish rule. Denmark 
was willing to give up Holstein and the southern- 
most Germanized part of Slesvig (Schleswig), but 
in the course of a long history, the Germans in Hol- 
stein had been granted so many aristocratic feudal 
privileges in the Danish duchy that they had come 
to look upon the two as inseparable. Denmark lost 
all Slesvig, even the North, where the population 
was overwhelmingly Danish in nationality. 

Nowhere in Denmark are there more moving re- 
minders of a glorious and heroic—and tragically 
bloody—past, than in the rolling farmlands, heath, 
marshes, fjords, known as Slesvig, or South Jutland. 
For a thousand years, the river Eider, with the Kiel 
Bay, was the admittedly legitimate boundary between 
the domains of the Danish king and the German 
emperor. The land to the south, between the Eider 
and the Eibe, which later was called Holstein, was 
long fought over by Saxons and Danes and roving 
Slavic tribes; but it was the Saxons who colonized it, 
and though Danish kings, at the height of their 
power, took possession of it, they could eventually 
hold it only as a fief of the German (Holy Roman) 
Empire. Slesvig, on the other hand, though ruled for 
a time by Holstein nobles, was always under the 
overlordship of the Danish king. 

Down through the centuries, in spite of claims 
of petty feudal princes, the rights of the Danish 
king in Slesvig, as distinguished from Holstein, were 
upheld by the neutral powers, by the German emper- 
ors, and even for a time, by the German Federation 
itself, which, after the downfall of Napoleon, held 
together most of the lands and rights of the old 
German Empire, and included Holstein, but not 
Slesvig. 

In their own self-interest, the great powers of 
Europe went further than this, and bolstered up the 
Danish monarchy, not only to the Eider, but clear 
down to the Elbe, long beyond the time when a lib- 
eral national-minded Denmark would have liked to 
give up her German lands in order to be free to 
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develop according to her own need and in close re- 
lationship with her Scandin< wvian brothers to the 
North. It was the old story of ‘European necessity.” 
Do you see that giant?” asked a Danish politic al 
leader of a peasant in a cartoon of the times, as he 
pointed to a tall pole adorned by cocked hat and 


sword. ‘No.’ “What! Are you blind? Look closely. 
It is European necessity.” “Jdsses! yes, now I see 
him. He is a devil of a fellow!” 


As long as this “devil of 
Denmark found support in her struggle with Ger- 
many. In 1848 she had also fought—and won 
with the diplomatic intervention of the great pow- 
ers, especially of Russia, who wanted neither a Scan- 
dinavian union in control of the Baltic, nor a power- 
ful Germany. But in 1864, all guarantees and prom- 
ises and expressions of sympathy proved hollow 
words. Denmark stood isolated, alone. Russia and 
Prussia, who had a common interest in keeping Po- 
land divided, found it better to be friends; Sweden, 
on the point of an alliance with Denmark, feared 
Russia and remained aloof; while England was ap- 
parently impressed by the Saxon minister's ridicule 
of the thought that a tiny country like Denmark was 
important enough for her to bother about. Yet it was 
the defeat of that tiny country, with its control of 
the hatobors of Kiel and Flensborg, that opened the 
way for the development of a German fleet and was 
a stepping stone for Prussia’s rise to power and her 
domination of a unified Germany. Not the petty 
prince, but Prussia, in the end won both duchies by 
the single right of might. Never was the impotence 
of the small state laid more glaringly bare: the fu- 
tility of clinging to historic rights, the difficulty of 
national divisions, the impossibility of military de- 
fence, and above all the inadequacy of promised pro- 
tection by even the friendliest of the great powers. 
What alternatives, then, were left for Denmark? 

A hundred years ago a budding young Danish 
politician, in a di ry when the king of Denmark had 
absolute power, wrote these words: “‘It is strange to 
see how powers of second or third rank are stricken 
with blindness as to their own advantage. Sacrificing 
their own independence, they seek the friendship and 
protection of the great powers and buy for them- 


a fellow” required 


selves a doubtful security by becoming their satel- 
lites; betes by joining together with their own 
equals in implicit trust and inviolate loyalty, they 


would be enabled to assert their independence. If it 
became possible to create a Scandinavian trinity, then 
the North would stand boldly alone, self-confident, 
self-reliant, and if it turned to the West, it would be 
only to give its hand to allies, not to kneel down 
before protectors. 

This movement toward unity was at its height in 
the middle of the last century. The Scandinavians 
so-called to distinguish them from isolationist Danes, 


Swedes, and Norwegians—included poets and scien- 
tists who met for mutual stimulation; practical men 
who encouraged a lively intercourse, material as well 
as cultural, among the people of the three nationali 
ties; wildly enthusiastic university students who 
would not have objected to putting the Danish crown 
on the head of the Swedish king, as once the Swedish 
crown had almost come to rest on the head of th« 
king of Denmark, and who pledged themselves i 
excited meetings, to fight side by side in future wars 
and finally soberer statesmen who, in the midst of 
encroaching danger -_ the South, strove for 
federation or at least an alliance in spite of dynastic 
differences. “Deep is ace is now spread over the 
world,’ wrote that same young politician in 1844 
“but the time will come when storms are let loose, 
when the nations will rise, great wars begin. In such 
decisive moments, when perhaps it may be a question 
of a Slavic, as before of a French domination, is the 
North then to remain torn, split, weak? . .. No! The 
mutual love of the people will stand like a good 
genius at the side of the governments and compel 
them to unite! ¥ 
The young Danish liberals in that era of absolutism 

looked for the dawn of a golden age when they were 
granted constitutional government in 1848. F reedom 
was their open sesame. But they were to discover 
that not even a constitution could free them from the 
menace of hostile neighbors whose anger they dare 
not incur, nor from their dependency upon strong 
friendly nations, nor from their inherited suspicions 
of each other. Denmark and Sweden had been rivals 
for power. Denmark had once been a formidable 
state. All southern Sweden had been hers; Norway 
had been under her rule. Long ago she had lost her 
Swedish provinces and after the Napoleonic wars 
Norway had been taken from her and joined 
Sweden. Often, in the wars of other nations, they 
had fought on opposite sides. Denmark had twice 
aided Russia, who took Finland from Sweden. Swe- 
den had supported Germany, who was a constant 
menace to Denmark on the south. Rumors were some- 
times current that Prussia and Sweden intended to 
divide Denmark between themselves, Sweden tak- 
ing the islands, Prussia the peninsula of Jutland. And 
yet, again and again, the memory of their common 
heritage, an awareness of their brotherhood and of 
their need for each other, grew so strong in all three 
Scandinavian countries, it seemed as if union were 
near. In the years between 1840 and 1864, it was 
Denmark who needed it most, and at that time, she 
still had much to contribute to any alliance; her stra- 
tegic position, her harbors and fleet, her scientific 
talent. Norway seemed to need it least. She was not 
threatened from the east by Russia, as Sweden was, 
nor from the south as were the Danes. Yet there were 
many in the 1870's and thereafter who watched with 
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concern the growing movement in Norway for sep- 
aration from Sweden to whom she was joined in a 
loose ‘‘personal union.” She had enjoyed a remark- 
able degree of freedom, had her own constitution 
and parliament, did not need to go to war together 
with Sweden except by vote of parliament. But it was 
not enough. Sweden, on her part, seemed to think the 
danger of war with both Germany and Russia 
greater in a Scandinavian union than if she stood 
— Again and again, through the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Russia’s threat prevented the fulfilment of the 
young liberals’ dreams. 

~ But if Denmark could not unite with Norw ay and 
Sweden, and if she could not count on help from 
ther powers, what, then, could she do? What can 
any small nation do? Fight to the last? The heroic 
spirit is not dead in Denmark. Many young Danes 
were at the front in Finland. Without the shadow of 
a doubt, they would rather have seen their own coun- 
try go down fighting than yield without resistance. 
But it would be a delusion to imagine that they could 
have saved their country, or even have “held the 
fort’ long enough for help to come. There were no 
alternatives for Denmark except to yield or face com- 
plete devastation. But pilates died hard and to ac- 
cept such a reality could not have been easy. There 
were many complaints in recent years because the 
government spent so much on old-age pensions and 
so little on national defence. Yet long ago there were 
those who saw the futility of the small nation joining 
in the race for armaments. One, at least, put it into 
words. 


II 


It was on a December day in 1869, when an un- 

ertain peace lay over Europe. A lecturer stood in a 
dua lighted hall at the U niversity of Copenhagen 
and painted i in black colors the plight of Denmark 
of that small remnant that was left of the once pow- 
erful Danish monarchy. He could see only two possi- 
bilities: on the one hand, a desperate war for exist- 
ence, involving not only youth and the army, but all 
the people and all their possessions; on the other, 
complete disarmament and non-resistance. The at- 
mosphere in the lecture hall was weird, almost sinis- 
ter; darkness fell while he spoke; only a few flicker- 
ing rays from two candles on his desk lighted up his 
face, and his eyes glowed in the shadows. His listen- 
ers were filled with a vague sense of gloom and dis- 
comfort. 

He spoke out of the experience of his own past. It 
was he who had written so hopefully of Scandinavian 
unity, but he was no longer a youthful theorist. He 
Was a tried, practical politician. He had shared in the 
government through both wars with Germany and 
had borne a heavy responsibility in the disaster of 
1864. He had wanted the war fought to a finish. 


The army was still in fighting condition, the islands 
were scarcely touched, the fleet was still in command 
of the waters around them, when peace was made and 
Slesvig was surrendered. For four years thereafter he 
had lived the life of a pioneer in the bush of New 
Zealand and had gained a wider perspective of 
European affairs. On his return to Denmark, he had 
found the government still continuing in the same 
old way to build up its small army and navy, the 
people under a heavy economic strain, the young 
men burdened by compulsory military service, and 
no single point, not even the capital itself, really 
fortified. The question of what Denmark should do 
in a Crisis was not an academic one. War between 
Germany and France, perhaps involving all Europe, 
seemed inevitable. What would Denmark do? 

He pictured to his hearers what the words they so 
glibly used—a war to the finish—treally meant. It 
was not the fight of 1864, although that was what 
they had shouted for when that war began. It was at 
one and the same time a brutal and heroic picture he 
painted, though it was mild to what he might have 
put before them today. Such a war, he said, is neces- 
sarily desperate, savage, ruthless, laying the country 
waste. Every coat hides a soldier. A man would 
rather set fire to his own farm than let it give the 
enemy shelter, would rather cast the food into the 
well than let it still their hunger, would rather die in 

ditch than yield. In ancient times people were 
readier to fight to the last, for then civilians were 
killed as a matter of course, or at best were robbed 
of their homes and sold as slaves or became serfs. 
But even in civilized times, people had fought a des- 
perate war for the land they loved: the Greeks, for 
instance, had risen up—not just the soldiers, but the 
whole people—and had won their freedom. 

“In our dreams,” he said, “we would all fight to 
the last. Then women and children could fight, too! 
and in our festive gatherings, when the lights are 
bright and wine has warmed the heart, then we like 
to sing songs and hear speeches about a battle to the 
last man and even to drink to such a struggle. But 
in real and sober life, it is different . . . or, when 
many thousands have declared they will sacrifice life 
and property for their country, does that mean it is 
only the blood of youth they will sacrifice, and only 
the war-tax they will pay?” 

Yet, he doubted whether, even if the whole people 
were roused to war, such an uprising could succeed 
in Denmark. Here were no mountain passes as in 
Greece, where a few could defend themselves against 
the many, no great steppes as in Russia; Denmark 
was small, flat, and could be overrun in an instant. 
And not the most wishful thinking could make even 
the bravest Danish soldier equal to thirty or forty 
Germans. Nor would it do to live in a dream-world 
of past glory and greatness and imagine one could 
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emulate the deeds of one’s own ancestors. In the days 
of Denmark's power, her islands had been her for- 
tresses, and her fleet had been her defence. It was this 
that had enabled her to maintain her precarious posi- 
tion on Germany’s northern shore for so many cen- 
turies. But with the growth of Germany's fleet, those 
islands became a weakness, those fortresses were as if 
razed. How much stronger he could have made his 
point today, with the war fought from the sky above 
and the waters beneath!—And, he went on, as to the 
allies who would supposedly come to her aid, if she 
only held out for a time, were not they also an illu- 
sion? Heretofore, all alliances had been a phantom 
that vanished into the mist when one stretched out 
his hand for them. 

These were the facts one had to face. Would it 
not then be better, he asked, to cease the futile at- 
tempt to keep up with one’s neighbors in the mad 
race for armaments? Would it not be better to do 
away entirely with the standing army and fleet? In 
peacetime it impoverished the people, while it gave 
them not the slightest security, and was of no use 
whatever as defence in war. If military service were 
abolished, it might be a boon to the people, lighten- 
ing the financial burden of the state, making possible 
a reduction of the national debt, the abolition of 
tariffs. If Denmark had the courage to do this, he 
said. it would be a small oasis of freedom in the midst 
of a tax-burdened Europe. If one feared that public 
opinion in Europe would scorn Denmark as a coun- 
try that had sunk so low that it carelessly cast from 
its shoulders the burden of defence, then one must 
consider whether it was respect or pity the great state 
must feel at the sight of the small nations crushed 
and impotent under the burden of creating their pup- 
pet fleets and puppet armies. The people in the great 
states would see in Denmark the realization of an 
idea which in time must come to be their own goal. 
Denmark would stand as the first to give up its fruit- 
less efforts to ape the great; and more and more it 
would come to be recognized that she was taking 
the lead in a development large and small states 
alike eventually must follow if the civilian communi- 
ties were not to be crushed beneath the intolerable 
burdens put upon them by the state. 

If one objected that disarmament would have a 
demoralizing effect on the people—that a nation giv- 
ing up all effort to defend itself, would be like the 
poor who give up all effort to support themselves in 
order to live on public dole, he reminded his hearers 
that it was only the young men who were ennobled 
by going to war. Only if the whole people fought, 
would they share in this benefit of war! ‘How 
despicable,” people said, “is the wretch who, though 
he can resist the brute who attacks him, yet does not, 
who, if only he can keep his material wealth, accepts 
a whipping, lets himself be robbed of his language, 


his church, his rights!’ Yes, /f be can! It is good for 
people to have self-respect, but it must correspond 
to reality. It is a miserable self-respect that is based 
on untruth or on confused and clouded dreams. The 
frog who wanted to puff himself up to be an ox 
had self-respect, but it was neither a sensible nor ar 
admirable self-respect. 

It was true that prosperous economic conditions 
might tempt an enemy to take possession of the smal 
state's property, but at least no more than if this 
property consisted of warships, soldiers, war ma- 
terials. And flourishing finances would be just as apt 
to attract the friendly state to ally itself with the 
small, or at least not to look on indifferently when it 
was in danger. In either case the small state was at 
the mercy of the large. It has always been in the 
struggle for power between great nations that the 
small have suffered. Armed or unarmed, Denmark 
had to accept the possibility that it would be de 
stroyed in any great European upheaval. Where, then 
lay any hope? 

The Danes who sat in the December gloom of that 
lecture hall in 1869 and listened to these words 
were so absorbed in the personality of the man who 
spoke them, that they thought he was living in the 
past, despondent because of his personal failure in 
the tragedy of 1864. They did not think Denmark's 
plight so serious. They thought his one alternative 
mad, the other unworthy of any nation, however 
small. They quickly shook off the depressing effect of 
his words, there was a flurry of newspaper criticism, 
and then they were forgotten. 

But there was in them something prophetic, and a 
vision that went beyond even the tragedy of today. 
The great upheaval was slower in coming then he 
expected—and when it came, half a century after 
his death, it was worse than anything of which he 
could have conceived. In the intervening years, Den- 
mark had not followed the policy of complete dis- 
armament he had suggested, though after the World 
War, when their boundary question had been set- 
tled, the army was greatly reduced and the military 
budget kept low; but most Danes still clung to their 
hope that they could hold the fort until help came 
I have never been in Denmark without hearing this 
reiterated. And in 1937 there were plenty of soldiers 
on the Danish side of the border—fresh-faced boys 
who no doubt fully expected at any time to give their 
lives for their country. But when the crisis was actual- 
ly at hand, the Danish government, as we now can 
see, faced the reality of their position without pre- 
tence, without illusion, with the clarity of statesmen 
who recognized that Denmark is not only a political 
state, but a people. It is to their credit that they had 
the courage to meet the crisis with non-resistance, 
instead of bringing down upon the heads of the peo- 
ple immediate brutal, devastating, completely futile 
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war merely for the sake of illusory heroics to impress 
the world. 

And what was the note of hope in that dark picture 
painted in 1869? History has never said the last 
word. If the tendency today is toward the creation 
of larger states, we know from the past that a rever- 
sal may again occur, which may mean the breaking 
up of the large states into groups of small countries. 
If, in the interim, a love for one’s mother tongue, for 
one’s heritage, a feeling of unity with those of the 
same nationality, has been ke ‘pt alive, then Denmark 

‘ be born again, though it may be under neu 
yms. The likelihood is far greater when the coun- 
try has held together as a whole and has not, by 
ittempting a partial defence that cannot defend, al- 
lowed itself to be partitioned. It is a great misfortune 
to be conquered by a foreign power, but there is a 
misfortune that is greater, and that is to be gradually 
dismembered and to see the surrendered part lose its 
nationality and be assimilated by the foreign state. 
That is what happened to the Danish provinces 
across the Sound, lost in the seventeenth century to 


Sweden. Denmark was then at the point of being 
conquered by Sweden and it might have been better 
if the whole people had surrendered. Many felt the 
same about Slesvig in 1864. But the Danes in North 
Slesvig will forever stand as a shining example of 
how hope and love for one’s heritage and a free 
spirit can live under foreign domination. Fifty-five 
years of German rule could not change them, so real 
was their desire for reunion with Denmark. 

The Danish people know the meaning of freedom. 
Their government was never a ruthless military ma- 
chine to make them servile; their state never existed 
for itself instead of for the welfare of the people. 
Even under their absolute kings, they were relatively 
free. The democratic spirit is so inseparable a part 
of the Danish nature, it can never long be kept down 
or crushed. Whatever temporary burdens and restric- 
tions put upon them today by force, whatever politi- 
cal forms the eventual organization of Europe may 
take, the freedom of the Danish people will be born 
again. 


eaching Consumer Economics 


Proctor W. 
Hi id. S cl al Science De partment, Ish pe ming High Sc he al, I Ape mIngZ, 


The teaching of consumer economics in high 
school has proved to be one of the most significant 
developments in secondary school economics in the 
last ten years. Since this is a comparatively new sub- 
ject for which there are no clear cut principles to 
follow, it is only natural that the resulting expert- 
mentation has led to the evolution of different types 
of courses. It is now becoming apparent that there are 
two major lines of development at present. 

One line of development has been under the lead- 
ership of such men as R. S. Hadsell, formerly of 
Hiram, Ohio, and R. J. Price, formerly of Gary, 
Indiana. The characteristics of this type of course are 
the training of students to make scientific tests for 
purchases of such articles in daily use as canned 
goods, dentrifices, etc., the comparison of individual 
products i in class by brand name, the study of various 

gyp’” methods employed by actual companies, and 
the like. This type of course is practical and realistic 
and is closely related to the immediate environment 
of the student. It makes full use of whatever scien- 
tific equipment is available in the schools, and em- 
ploys much of the scientific method for everyday 
purchases. It is concerned chiefly with the practice 
of the scientific approach to the making of daily 
purchases for the home. 


MAYNARD 


Michigan 


The other type of course is fairly well exemplified 
by the outline which the writer described in The 
Historical Outlook (December, 1933). Its principal 
characteristics are that it is not only interested in 
training the students in the scientific approach to 
making daily purchases, and awareness of various 
““gyp’ practices, but it is also interested in relating 
all of this to the more traditional principles of eco- 
nomics. It deals with the problems of how much 
ought to be spent, as well as how it ought to be spent, 
and what to do with the resulting savings, i.e., the 
problem of investment. Inasmuch as a broader field 
is covered, it is of course not possible to devote so 
much attention to the making of individual pur- 
chases. Consequently, training is given in the making 
of major purchases such as furniture, building sup- 
plies, cameras, watches, the more expensive house- 
hold appliances, etc., rather than in the making of 
such daily purchases as canned goods, tooth paste, 
and the like. 

The present writer believes it is probable that one 
of two conditions will be necessary for the establish- 
ment of the first type of course. The teacher who 
teaches in a larger city where the individual mer- 
chants are not well informed as to the intimate daily 
routine of the classroom, will probably find the first 
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type of course easy enough to establish. In the smaller 
communities, experience would seem to indicate that 
another procedure is necessary. Quite possibly it will 
be necessary for the teacher or administrative officers 
of the school to present the problem of adopting this 
particular type of course, with a rather detailed dis- 
cussion of its contents, to the school board for ap- 
proval. It has even been necessary to hold a joint 
meeting between the school board and the local mer- 
chants. And it may be necessary for the interested par- 
ties to Carry on a campaign of education of the local 
merchants with respect to the problems concerned, 
before such a course may be successfully adopted. The 
second type of course does not require either of these 
procedures. Frequently it is adopted through the evo- 
lutionary process of modifying the existing tradi- 
tional course in economics. 

Some of the advantages or disadvantages of each 
type of course are apparent in the foregoing discus- 
sion. The first, of course, has the important advantage 
of awakening tremendous student interest in the 
field. It is easy to teach and interesting, and is tre- 
mendously popular with the students. It gives excel- 
lent training in the application of the scientific point 
of view to problems of daily life 

The second type of course has the important ad- 
vantage that it is not difficult to establish. It, too, 
arouses student interest, and also trains in the use 
of the scientific point of view in making purchases. 
It has the important additional advantages of being 
more realistically adapted to actual human nature, 
and finally in involving less controversy between the 
teachers and the local merchants. It is more realistical- 
ly related to human nature in that it is rather im- 
probable that the average individual is going to set 
up even a simple scientific laboratory in his home 
for the mz — of even the most element ary scientific 
tests for daily purchases. It is difficult to imagine the 
raed making even the easy scientific 
tests necessary to determine the best type of canned 
tomatoes to purchase, with the frequency which 
if she were to attempt to keep 
up with the changing brands of her grocer’s shelves 
No doubt she ought to, but the fact remains that she 
will not, in most instances. When it comes to major 
purchases however, the average person is willing 
and generally anxious to spend considerable time in 
obtaining the information necessary to purchase wise- 
ly. The writer believes therefore that the second type 
of course has the important advantage of teaching a ¢ 
method of procedure more in line with actual human 
conduct 


ay erage 


would be necessary 


The disadvantages of each type of course are also 
evident in the foregoing discussion. Most of the 
teachers in the smaller communities will find objec- 
tionable the procedure which seems to be necessary 
for successful adoption of the first course, nor does it 


seem to be as closely related to the ultimate probab :- 
lives of most people or to their ultimate needs. 
also frequently fails to deal with the problems of ts 
much money ought to be spent, and of what to di 
with the resulting savings. The second type of cours¢ 
has the disadvantage of having more of the tradi 
tional theory, which is never so interesting and attrac 
tive to students, and of paying less detailed atten 
tion to the standards and tests necessary to the pur 
chase of specific articles. In the second type emphasi 
is placed largely on teaching a method of procedur 
illustrated by the study of how to purchase a few 
major articles. 

Such a course grows out of three convictions con- 
cerning high school economics. First the need for in 
troducing a more realistic and practical approach to 
daily economic life than was true of the traditional 
course in economic theory. Almost every teacher of 
economics has come to feel that the traditional course 
does not provide the pupil with an understanding of 
the economic environment in which individuals live 
and carry on their daily work. Explanations could be 
made, but only in terms of logic and theory, much 
too comp slicated for high school students. The second 
conviction has been that high schools must devote 
more and more attention to the needs of 
five per cent or more « 
school systems who 1 


the seventy- 
f the student body in most 
ever go on to college and i 
resulting opportunity oe take advanced work in eco 
nomics. It is obvious that the traditional course in 
theory is chiefly useful as a means of preparing en 
minority who go on to advanced collegiate work i 
economic theory. The third conviction slides 
this type of course has been the belief that more and 
more attention must be paid to the needs of the 
eighty-five per cent or more of the population who 
have little or no personal control over changes in 
the amount of money income they receive, and who 
must utilize to the utmost every dollar received. 

For this large element of the population, training 
in the theory of production economics is only of 
very indirect value in enabling them to increase their 
incomes. If they are to raise their incomes through 
their own efforts, they must be taught to do so largely 
through the wiser spending and saving of whatever 
funds happen to be allotted to them through the 
operation of our socio-economic mechanism. 

These three convictions as to the essential require- 
ments of a course in high school economics have 
given rise to the two basic premises on which this 
second type of course is built. The first of 
premises is what the writer calis the ‘‘life 
point of view 
the average 


these 
income 
This calls attention to the fact that 
individual throughout his earning life, 
has a surprisingly large sum of money pass through 
his hands. For the average $1,200 a year a 
about $50,000 will be his life income, for the $2,0( 
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a year man about $90,000, and for the $3,000 a year 
man perhaps $135,000.' 

Most people would regard the sum of money that 
the average individual receives during his lifetime 
as adequ ate to meet the ordinary needs and emergen- 
cies of life, if it were properly handled. However, 
the physical life and the income life are not of the 
same duration. This necessitates long r range planning. 

The failure of the average individual to meet the 
needs of life is more often due to bad management 
than actual lack of income or unavoidable misfor- 
tune. Hence, the idea is stressed that the only prac- 
tical way, and the easiest way, for the average indi- 
vidual to increase his life income is through the wise 
and prudent management of this sum of money which 
he receives, but this prudent management must be 
planned for, and must extend over one’s entire in- 
come life. 

Stressing this concept tends to awaken the stu- 
dent's mind to the possibilities of money manage- 
ment, and stimulates a desire on the part of the 
student to become faceanendia self-supporting, and 
interested in financial progress throughout his entire 
income life. The writer believes that this approach 
offers the best antidote to the troublesome problem 
of relief and to many of the attitudes toward govern- 
mental support which have become increasingly 
current since the World War. 

The other basic premise on which the course is 
built, is that of the low income family point of view. 
At all times it is necessary to think and teach in terms 
of the actual life of the one to two thousand dollar 
a year individual rather than of the individual earn- 
ing well over three thousand a year. This point of 
view must never be lost sight of, if the course is to 
be worthy of presentation to the great majority of 
our students. 

After this introductory work in the actual body of 
the course, the material is organized under three main 
headings. First, increasing life income by better man- 
agement of the goods and possessions already owned. 
Second, increasing life income by better purchasing 
of new goods and property. Third, increasing life 
income through better management of savings and 
investments. The first heading stresses thrift in the 
care and use of property, the construction and use of 
personal property inventories, and the principles gov- 
erning the purchase and use of fire and other forms 
of property insurance, including a rather extensive 
discussion of the amount of such insurance that 
sho uld be carried by the average individual under 
varying conditions of hazard. 

‘Teachers interested in approaching consumer economics 


+ 1 


this point of view will find it worth while to read the 
wing books: L. I. Dublin and A. J. Lotka, The Money) 
Valu f a Man (New York: The Ronald Press, 1930); and 
H I ( lark and Others. Life Earnings in Se lected Occupations 
the United States (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1937). 


It is under the heading of increasing life income 
by better purchasing of new goods and property that 
the actual problem of consumer purchasing is con- 
sidered. This will make clear the contrast between 
this type of course and that which has been developed 
by the other school of thought. In this course, the 
problem of purchasing is one part of the whole prob- 
lem of consumer management of life income. It is 
an important part, but the whole course is not built 
around it. 

This phase of the course is begun with the prob- 
lem of better apportionment of the income through 
budgeting, and second, through a detailed study of 
what is called the American version of Engel’s law. 
Using the figures on American consumer income as 
developed by R. R. Doane in The Measurement of 
American Wealth, and the Brookings Institution, a 
detailed study is made of what they teach concerning 
the application of Engel’s law to American economic 
life. 

After the study of better apportionment of income, 
the course turns to the problem of better knowledge 
and skill in buying. Here is stressed the inquiring 
mind and critical attitude in buying, commencing 
with a study of the duties and responsibilities of con- 
sumers in guiding the economic process and the laws 
of consumption. After this study of the traditional 
theory (but from a more realistic approach ) the 
course turns to the sources of information now avail- 
able, and to those which ought to be available. At 
this point the student is required to select some major 
purchase which will probably be made in his home in 
the near future, and to set up a set of specifications, 
standards, and tests to be employed in purchasing 
this article, doing so by making an exhaustive study 
of all of the sources of information available. It will 
be noted that a method of procedure for making 
major purchases is emphasized rather than attempting 
to give the student a large stock of detailed informa- 
tion about many different commodities or brands 
now on the market. 

The course also deals at this point with the ques- 
tion of advertising policy in the consumer’s life. It 
is not so much concerned with specific instruction by 
brand name, as with teaching a method of procedure 
and a knowledge of the sources of information avail- 
able or needed. However, there has been some atten- 
tion paid to brand names at times. One of the devices 
has been to tabulate the records of violations of the 
Food and Drug Laws of some of the nationally 
known companies over a five year period. This has 
been done in particular with salmon, butter, cheese, 
and also ether. The aim of such a project is to teach 
the use of the food and drug reports as public in- 
formation, and to bring home concretely some of the 
present inadequacies of the food and drug laws and 
their administration. 
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In stressing the use of existing sources of informa- 
tion, the course tries to adhere to the use of those 
which are accurate, reliable, and readily procurable. 
This includes government pamphlets, shopping 
books, encyclopedias, consumers’ advisory agencies, 
and the usual sources, such as manufacturers, sales- 
men, and so forth. A rather extensive list of such 
sources of information has been compiled. The ade- 
quacies and inadequacies of each are studied and dis- 
cussed in class, and utilized by the students in pre- 
paring their project. Here again the aim of the 
course is to stay within the bounds of a realistic and 
practical understanding of human nature. Attention 
is concentrated on the use of those sources of infor- 
mation which consumers are most likely to employ 
readily. The sources of information and protection 
for consumers needed, but not now available are also 
discussed rather extensively. At this point some atten- 
tion is paid to the consumer's codperative movement 
as a source of information and protection and 
means of making the consumer dollar go farther. 

After completing the unit on the better purchasing 
of new goods and property, the course turns to an 
answer to the question invariably raised by critical 
students—"What’s the good of all of this saving 
anyway, since you'll lose your money by putting it 
either in the bank or in the stock market?” This 
serves to introduce the unit on increase of life in- 
come through better savings and investing. Here are 
discussed all of the principal forms of saving and 
investing which are readily available for the average 
individual, bringing out their advantages and limita- 
tions. After this critical survey of these different 
forms of saving and investing, the students turn to 
a more detailed investigation of life insurance, since 
it is the form of saving and investing most common- 
ly employed by low income people and since it does 
provide a fairly satisfactory combination of safety, 
flexibility of purpose, psychologic al compulsion and 
regularity, and yield. 

The discussion of life insurance takes up first a 
detailed study of the three commonest types of insur- 
ance companies—stock, mutual, and assessment, and 
brings out the advantages and disadvantages of each, 
then proceeds to a study of how insurance rates are 
determined. Under this are discussed the three charges 
which make up the premium and the three sources 
from which the so-called ‘‘dividend’’ is obtained. 

Next it proceeds to a detailed study of the stand- 
ards to employ in selecting a good insurance company. 
This is stressed a great deal. The student learns just 
what significant information he should demand of 
his agent, and then how to utilize this information. 
This involves insisting that the students become 
familiar with such statistical summaries of insurance 
company records as the Little Gem, Unique, Specta- 


tor, and Best’s reports. The student is taught to in 
quire into the comparative ratio of actual to expected 
mortality, the comparative ratio of interest earned to 
interest paid, and of expenses of management to 
insurance in force, all compared over a period of 
several years, and to such general problems as the 
attitude of the company toward policy holders, age, 
size, rapidity of growth, evidences of conservatism, 
states refusing to license the company to do busi- 
ness, etc. 

After a detailed analysis of how to select an insur 
ance company, the course turns to a detailed study 
of the different types of insurance policies and the 
uses to which they may be put. Here is outlined ; 
possible //fe investment program for a $1,200 to 
$1,500 a year man. 

The course also considers the critical side of in- 
surance, bringing out some of the charges of extrava 
gant management, inadequate refunds, questionabl« 
investment policies, and maintenance of excessive re 
serves and hidden assets which a good many writers 
charge the insurance companies with today. It stresses 
the tendency for insurance to fail to fulfill its pur- 
poses because policy holders do not make sure that 
settlements with beneficiaries will be of such form as 
to protect the beneficiary against extravagance and 
bad judgment in managing relatively large sums of 
money suddenly acquired. 

The unit on better savings and investing is cli 
maxed by a practical problem in which the students 
are required to set up a program of savings and in- 
vesting for an average wage earner extending over a 
period of ten years during which certain conditions 
and emergencies must be foreseen and met. 

Although this completes the quarter of the school 
year (one-half of the course) devoted to what is 
strictly consumption economics, during the remaining 
quarter, when the more traditional economic theory 
is studied, the course by no means overlooks oppor- 
tunities for correlation with the work in consumption 
economics. For example, in the study of the material 
on business cycles the individual consumer point of 
view is stressed, making every effort to teach the 
students how to recognize the characteristics of each 
of the different stages, of what to expect during and 
after each of the different stages, and what to do 
about it. Again on price theory and purchasing power 
of the dollar, the stress is on individual utilization 
of such information, and finally in the study of bank- 
ing it is on a procedure developed by the writer for 
the analysis of consecutive published bank state 
ments, which to date has never yet failed to expose 
approaching weakness in banks to which it has been 
applied in ample time to protect the consumer be 
fore the actual closing of the institution. 

This is, of course, a necessarily brief summary of 
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a typical plan of the second school of thought. Com- 
pared with the course described by the writer in The 
Historical Outlook (December, 1933), it is evident- 
ly much more logically complete and well rounded, 
as well as more teachable. 

What are the results obtained from teaching such 
a course? As is true of practically all consumption 
economics courses, the most outstanding result ob- 
tained lies in the increased student interest in the 
course. Only a few years ago curriculum makers 
quite commonly felt that the high school course 
in elementary economics was of doubtful value and 
there was a marked trend toward discontinuing it. 
The introduction of the consumers’ point of view 
has changed the educators’ attitude completely, as 
well as the attitude of the student. 

Nine or ten years ago the enrollment of juniors 
and seniors in the elective course in elementary eco- 
nomics in the Ishpeming High School was main- 
tained only with difficulty. Since the introduction of 
the consumer point of view the problem has been 
almost reversed. Enrollment has remained practically 
constant at from 90 to 100 seniors out of a senior 
class enrollment, which has varied from 125 to 160. 
Even in years when there has been a marked re- 
duction in the number of individuals in the senior 
class, there has been no corresponding reduction in 
the number enrolled in the course in economics. 

Another outstanding benefit of the introduction of 
such material is the introduction of the scientific and 
inquiringly-critical point of view in the general run 
of homes in the community. Some years ago, it was a 
common observation that this scientific, inquiringly- 
critical point of view if present at all was largely 
characteristic of the higher income, better educated 
brackets of the community population. Since the 
introduction of the course in consumption economics 
the writer has found fully as many requests for in- 
formation and guidance when making major pur- 
chases coming from the low income families as from 
the higher income, better educated families. To the 
writer this is a most encouraging sign. 

There have, of course, been many less tangible re- 
sults, particularly in relation to the problem of 
poverty and the various social problems which ac- 
company it. Although the writer can point to very 
little that is tangible and concrete by way of evi- 
dence, he believes that such a course in consumer 
economics provides the best long-run attack on the 
relief problem and the problem of unwise expendi- 
tures that has yet been devised. There appears to be 
a definite increase in this community of planning 
ahead in income management, particularly in connec- 
tion with home remodeling, the purchase and con- 
struction of summer camps and the like. For these 
and many similar reasons the local school adminis- 


tration and the writer, after eight years of experience 
with the course in consumer economics, are thor- 
oughly “‘sold’’ on its value in the high school cur- 
riculum. 

As we have attained experience in this field, we 
have come to feel, however, that one course primarily 
for seniors only—even when taught to two-thirds or 
more of the senior class is not doing enough with the 
problem. Such a course fails to reach that fifty per 
cent more-or-less of those who enter as freshmen 
and who do not graduate four years later. We feel 
particularly concerned with the problem presented 
by this group because of an observed tendency for 
them to become the economically inefficient. (While 
no statistical study has been made, observation points 
strongly to the conclusion that this group occupies 
a heavily disproportionate rank among those em- 
ployed by the city on local temporary relief and those 
working on various government projects.) We be- 
lieve that it is evident that this group must be 
brought to an awareness of the problems of consump- 
tion and of the general methods of approach toward 
its solution earlier than the senior year, and we are 
now engaged in an effort to bring about a closer 
correlation throughout the entire system, in such 
courses as home economics, bookkeeping, general 
science, chemistry, physics, civics, manual training, 
and general mathematics. 

By this correlation we hope that a good deal of 
ground work for the senior group can be laid, and 
we hope that a good deal of useful information can 
be taught to those who will leave school before they 
become enrolled in the senior class. 

From the letters which the writer has received 
from time to time from teachers planning to intro- 
duce courses in consumer economics it is apparent 
that one problem which gives rise to much concern, 
is what might be called the problem of academic 
freedom. It cannot be denied that an effective course 
in consumption economics does raise problems of aca- 
demic freedom, for the teachers at least. 

However, the writer strongly believes that the 
teacher is capable of solving the majority of these 
problems alone, if judgment and tact are employed. 
This is particularly true if the evolutionary type of 
course is selected. By proceeding slowly and demon- 
strating conclusively that the teacher is so informed 
that he knows what he is talking about, it is pos- 
sible to build up the confidence of the community 
and even merchants, so that a very effective course 
may be taught. It is, of course, desirable for the 
teacher to use public reports and widely published 
information as far as possible, since he is then able to 
point out that he is simply teaching the effective use 
of public information, purposely made available to 
anyone for such uses because of our democratic tradi- 
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tion that the citizenry have a right to be and must 
be informed on such matters. 

It is the writer's belief that the majority of mer- 
chants are strongly sympathetic to an effective course 
in consumption economics and readily come to see 
that there is no real conflict between such a course 


and their interests, if the teacher demonstrates that 
judgment, tact, and knowledge are being employed 
in carrying out the program. Finally, as these courses 
become more widely used and more generally known, 
the problem will largely solve itself through favor- 
able public opinion. 


Practical Drill and Review Techniques 
in the Twelfth Grade 


JANET BASSETT JOHNSON 


Patterson Park Hieh School, 


Just as there is definite need for drill and review 
in the elementary and junior high school, even so is 
there need for such procedures in the senior high 
school. Especially is this true of a subject like Ameri- 
can history, where, in the twelfth grade, so much 
material is covered, and yet where such thorough teach- 
ing is necessary to warrant comprehensive under- 
standing, impartial interpretation, and deep apprecia- 
tion of our social, political, and economic problems. 
Realizing the efficacy of such drill and review lessons, 
the writer presents techniques which she has de- 
veloped with several classes of boys and girls who 
are seniors in the Patterson Park High School, Balti- 
more. Since these students represent wide ranges of 
ability and achievement, some of the techniques are 
adapted to groups of lower ratings, while others suit 
accelerated classes. Every effort is made to provide 
for individual and group differences. The first part 
of this article deals with drill devices, while the 
second part presents suggestions for reviews. 

In order to present specific, concrete illustrations, 
the writer will describe briefly practical techniques 
which she uses at the conclusion of a ten-day study of 
the unit, “Our Struggle for Independence, 1763- 
1787." On the day the drill lesson begins, one of 
the seniors arrives in the classroom before the other 
students and lists on the blackboard certain words or 
phrases which he has picked out of the work on 
the unit. The list for one class includes the following: 
“less distressing to draw remonstrances’’; ‘‘unaliena- 
ble rights’; ‘‘absolved from all allegiance’; and 
“without the knowledge and concurrence.”” As soon 
as other students reach their seats, they turn in their 
history notebooks to the section marked ‘‘Vocab- 
ulary,”’ and copy the above phrases. Then the pupil, 
who placed the list on the board, asks a boy or girl 
to pronounce the whole expression; she asks another 
to syllabize the words, a third to tell wherein lies 
the spelling difficulty of the word, and a fourth stu- 
dent to tell where it is used in the unit. Should the 


Baltimore, Maryland 

class fail to recall the historical setting of an expres- 
sion, let us say in this instance, ‘absolved from 
all allegiance,” the teacher requests the group to turn 
to the Declaration of Independence and to Richard 
Henry Lee’s Resolution of June 7, 1776. Locating 
the statement, a pupil reads it aloud to his class- 
mates and explains why it is found in both places 
In passing, suffice it to say, that such a vocabu- 
lary exercise provides for pupil participation and 
gives confidence to the weaker students. 

With the completion of this initial step in the 
drill lesson each student receives a short mimeo 
graphed test for the unit. It reads: 
Instructions: Place (1) to the left of the 


event which happened first; then continue to 
events in chronological order up to (10). 


letter for the 
number _thes« 


a. Stamp Act Congress 

b. Campaigns of George Rogers Clark 

c. First Continental Congress 

d. Treaty of Paris at the close of the American Rev 
lution 

e. George III comes to the throne of England 

f. John Hancock signs the Declaration of Indepen 
ence 

g. Royal Proclamation 

h. Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown 

i. Washington takes command of the American troops 

j. Maryland ratifies the Articles of Confederation 


After spending a few minutes answering questions 
on the above pre-test, the pupils exchange papers 
and mark them as the teacher reads the following 


key: 


3 1 6 t 
7 b - =< 
{— c 9 h 
10 d ‘ 5 
: « ; 8 j 


Rarely ever does a test, requiring chronological 
quence, yield satisfactory scores; hence, in this in- 


continued on page 26 
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THE RENAISSANCE IN ART 


: , . , ‘ ; 
St. Peter’s at Rome, begun in 1506, owes its original i Vt 


1 to the architect Bramante (1444-1514). Michael 


ie a 


Angelo (1475-1564) added the towering dome and 
lecorated the interior of the Sistine Chapel with paint- 
es which are famous the world over. Taken from 


old woodcut, this picture shows an early view of 
Re P t, r’s 





The Pantheon, Paris, begun by Louis XV in 1757. This 
combination of lofty dome and Greek temple shows the 
infiuence of St. Peter’s at Rome. The plan was that of 
a Greek cross. The portico was formed of columns the 
same height as the temple. It is now the resting place of 
France’s famous dead. 
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This altar piece, the Dedication of Mary in the Temple, painted for the Church of Santa Croce, Florence, by Taddeo Ga Id 


(1300-1366), son of the mosaicist, Gaddo Gaddi (said to have been a pupil of Giotto) when compared with the work 


Da Vinci and Luini illustrates the great advance in the art of painting during the Renaissance. 
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rin and Child with St. Anne, was painted by Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) for the Church of the 
ished about Easter, 1501, for two days all Florence passed before it. “Painting is a thing of the 
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) under the influence of Da Vinci 


Bernardino Luini (1470-153: 
a Holy Family which included St. Elizabeth with 


, 
ilso painted 
St. John the Baptist by her side. 





( V7 VW 
Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571) was the greatest goldsmith of 
his ag This beautiful gold and enamelled cup, ornament 
ith precious stones is a sample of his exquisite workmanshiy 
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stance the students readily see the need for further 
study, so that the drill lesson which follows is 
motivated on the returns from the preceding pre-test. 
Now, let us turn our thoughts back to the home 
assignment which preceded this drill lesson. It con- 
sists of three parts, any one of which the pupils are at 
liberty to select; thus there is provision for individual 
differences. Part A reads: ‘List five facts about acts 
which England passed during her changed colonial 
policy’; Part B states: ‘Write five phrases concern- 
ing colonial resistance to England’’; and Part C says: 
“Write five statements of leading political events in 
America after 1774." To prepare the assignment, 
each pupil writes the necessary statements on one side 
of a card and then gives the correct answer and his 
name on the reverse side. The class selects a chair- 
man for each part which is known as ‘Information 
Please,” A, B, and C, respectively. When the home 
assignment cards are handed to Professor Quizz, he 
eliminates all duplicates and arranges them in order. 
On the day for the drill lesson, Professor Quizz A 
stands at the rear of the classroom, with all boys and 
girls, except three or four who write on the black- 
board, facing him. Then Professor Quizz A reads 
“facts about acts which England passed during her 
changed colonial policy,” and students volunteer 
answers in rapid fire order. Receiving satisfactory 
answers to eight or ten such cards, Professor Quizz 
A asks the class to look at the written work on the 
board which the teacher and pupils proceed to mark. 
Professor Quizz B and C follow in like manner. 
One example of a card handled by Professor 
Quizz A is as follows: “Closed port of Boston to 
trade; provided for quartering troops in the colonies; 
deprived legislature of the right to choose governor's 
council; ordered that any officer or soldier of the 
crown who was accused of violence in the per- 
formance of his duty should be sent to another colony 
or to England for trial; and extended province of 
Quebec down to the Ohio River.” The correct answer 
for this card is ‘Intolerable Acts.’’ One of Professor 
Quizz B’s cards may read: ‘‘Massachusetts House of 
Representatives adopted a Circular Letter which was 
sent to other colonial assemblies, suggesting that 
colonies act together; Massachusetts Representatives 
voted an address to England but said they had no 
thought of independence; these helped to instruct the 
people; and to organize public opinion.’ And Pro- 
fessor Quizz C may have a card stating: ‘John 
Dickinson was chairman of a committee; the com- 
mittee's plan aroused argument because taxes were 
apportioned according to population; each state had 
one vote; the governing body could meddle with the 
boundaries of the states; the plan was adopted in 
the autumn of 1777, and sent to the states for ratifica- 
tion so that it became the federal authority of the 
Thirteen Colonies in March, 1781.” The correct an- 


swers for cards B and C are “ 
shend Acts” 
spectively. 

You afe questioning, perhaps, how the writer 
varies the Professor Quizz technique to meet the 
needs of accelerated classes. It is done in the follow- 
ing manner. The home assignment reads: ‘Prepare 
two sets of cards and on each give three events con- 
nected with the unit, ‘Our Struggle for Independence, 
1763-1787.’ Do not write these happenings in 
chronological sequence on the front of the card, but 
give proper sequence and sign your name on the re- 
verse of the card.’’ When Professor Quizz, who is 
chosen for this part of the lesson by his classmates, 
is ready to test the historical knowledge of the class 
by using these cards, the pupils select five boys and 
five girls to represent them. Each contestant listens 
as Professor Quizz reads the events; then he tries to 
arrange them in proper sequence. If he fails the pro- 
fessor shows him the reverse of the card from which 
he repeats aloud the right answers. Scores for both 
teams are recorded on the blackboard. If we examine 
one of the cards it may say: “Arrange in order of 
occurrence: Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, Wash- 
ington’s seizure of Dorchester Heights, and Paul 
Revere’s ride.’’ Of course the contestant should reply, 
‘Paul Revere’s ride, Washington’s seizure of Dor- 
chester Heights, and Burgoyne’s surrender at Sara- 
toga.” Yet another card may be as follows: ‘‘Place 
in proper order: Congress of the Confederation, 
Stamp Act Congress, and Continental Congress.’ 
Here the student should answer, “Stamp Act Con- 
gress, Second Continental Congress, and the Congress 
of the Confederation.” 

Adapted from the radio is another device, “Guess 
My Namne,”’ which seniors in our high school like 
to have in the history classes. A committee of three 
interested and wide-awake students prepare notes 
for ““Guess My Name’”’ and, when the time comes for 
this part of the drill, one member of the group acts 
as conductor, while the two others keep score. If 
the contestant can ““Guess My Name’’ with the read- 
ing of the first statement his score is 100, with the 
second statement it is 80, with the third fact it is 
70, with the fourth it is 60, with the fifth it is 50, 
and if he does not answer at all his score is zero. The 
conductor sounds a gong to show that the contestant’s 
time is up for replying to a statement. Not only does 
the class have an enjoyable time listening to the an- 
swers of the two rival teams, four boys and four 
girls, but, at the same time, they receive much in- 
formation which helps them to understand and re- 
member their history. As an illustration of “Guess 
My Name”’ let us consider these sentences: ‘‘(1) I 
became financier or sole executive of the financial de- 
partment of Congress during the Revolutionary War; 

2) I brought order out of chaos so that in the year 


Resistance to the Town- 
and “Articles of Confederation,” re- 
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following Yorktown, the American soldiers were 
better fed, housed, and clothed than they had been at 
any time during the war; (3) In 1781, Congress 
gave me control of public commerce; (4) I was a 
signer of the Constitution of the United States; and 
(5) I belong to the class of American patriots to 
which are assigned James Wilson, George Mason, 
and Roger Sherman.” The answer is Robert Morris. 
What is more, the winners of high scores receive ex- 
tra credit for their answers. 

Nor is any drill lesson in the social studies com- 
plete unless there is provision for stressing geo- 
graphical knowledge and skills, if such is possible. 
Most assuredly geography is necessary for mastering 
the unit, “Our Struggle for Independence, 1763- 
1787.’" A boy and girl head competing teams which 
strive to locate quickly and accurately places on wall 
maps, one of which hangs in the front and the other 
in the rear of the school room. In this part of the 
drill, the teacher not only names the places to be 
located, but with the assistance of the class, she re- 
cords the scores on the blackboard. For example, the 
instructor says: “Rivers that you meet in studying the 
unit: (1) Hudson, (2) Potomac, (3) St. Lawrence, 
(4) Mohawk, and (5) Delaware.” Having finished 
the rivers, a second team goes to the map and the 
teacher, continuing with the drill, says “Colonies that 
play a prominent part in our unit are: (1) Massa- 
chusetts, (2) New York, (3) Virginia, (4) Georgia, 
and (5) Pennsylvania.” Still a third pair of rivals 
go to the maps and the teacher repeats, “Cities con- 
nected with “Our Struggle for Independence’’ are: 
(1) Boston, (2) Savannah, (3) London, (4) Paris, 
and (5) Philadelphia. 

To prepare another device for testing geography, 
the class selects, a few days before the drill, a pupil 
who will point out on the globe routes and campaigns 
occurring during the Revolution. At the time of the 
drill, he traces silently on the globe: (1) British 
moves to capture New York, (2) George Rogers 
Clark’s campaigns in the Northwest, (3) British 
campaigns in the South, (4) Course followed by the 
fleet of De Grasse, and (5) Route taken by Tench 
Tilghman.” As soon as the classmates recognize the 
army, man, drive, or fleet which is being traced, they 
are called upon to answer. 

The maps which are used in this drill include: (1) 
political map of the United States, (2) relief map 
of the United States, (3) political map of the United 
States in the eighteenth century, (4) contemporary 
map of Europe, and (5) political map of the world. 
These wall maps, along with the globe, afford ex- 
cellent opportunity for pupils to acquire geography 
skills relating to the history of the unit being studied. 

Varied and interesting is the work supplied 
through the use of flash cards, which may be prepared 
by the teacher or the pupils. Facing the contestants, 


a team of five boys and another of five girls, and 
holding the cards in her hands, the chairman say 

“On these cards appear the names of men whom we 
meet in our unit. Some of these men are British 
while others are American sympathizers. When your 
turn comes, write on the board the number of 
the card and ‘American’ or ‘British’ as the answer 


ought to be. On cards are (1) Lord North, (2) 
Nathaniel Greene, (3) Robert Morris, (4) Ben- 
jamin Franklin, (5) Patrick egy (6) Joseph 


Galloway, (7) William Pitt, (8) Richard Henry 
Lee, (9) George Grenville, and (10) Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton.” 

Still other flash cards bear important dates as (1) 
1763, (2) April 19, 1775, (3) July 4, 1776, (4) 
1781, and (5) 1783. Seeing the dates appear, the 
rival teams go to the blackboard and write an his- 
torical event connected with the date. Since the stu- 
dents do not seem to be sure of the fact that John 
Hancock was the only man who affixed his signature 
to the Declaration of Independence on July 4, 1776, 
the teacher asks the twelfth graders to find the in- 
formation in their reference books and to read it 
aloud. In addition, the instructor clinches the his- 
torical knowledge by having the class compare a 
fragment of the rough copy of the document found 
in their textbooks with that of a bulletin-board fac- 
simile copy of the ‘Declaration of Independence’’ 
containing all the signers and now preserved in the 
Library of Congress. 

For certain classes flash cards bear captions as: (1) 
Stamp Act, (2) Minute-men, (3) “Common Sense,’ 
(4) Association, and (5) “Olive Branch.” With the 
appearance of each card, the pupils give the historical 
setting for the name on the flash card. 

Yet another phase of the drill lesson consists in 
having one or more students recite portions of the 
“Declaration of Independence,’’ Patrick Henry's 
Speech, or Richard Henry Lee’s Resolution. Listening 
to these recitations, the class supplies omissions, cor- 
rects words that are not pronounced correctly, and 
corrects mistakes. Then a boy and a girl are proposed 
by their classmates to compete in writing on the 


board: (a) ‘Provisions of Benjamin Franklin's Al- 
bany Plan,’ and (b) ‘Provisions of the Treaty of 
Paris, 1783."’ When they finish, they read their an- 


swers and the class evaluates the work after making 
necessary corrections. 

At the conclusion of the drill lesson, each pupil 
receives a mimeographed copy of the following test. 
It states: ‘‘Place beside each name in the first column 
the letter of the deed which correctly identifies the 
persons named. 

1. John Jay 
. Von Steuben 
. George Washington 
Thomas Gage 
. De Grasse 


A db ww be 
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6. Lafayette 

. Thomas Paine 

8. Nathaniel Greene 

9. Thomas Jefferson 
10. George Rogers Clark 
11. Joseph Galloway 

12. William Howe 

13. George III 

14. John Dickinson 

15. Cornwallis 


Chairman of committee to draw up the Articles of Confed- 
eration 
Commander of a French Fleet 
Commander of the Americans in the South 
Promoter of the idea of independence 
Negotiator of peace terms 
f. Attempted to take colonial supplies 
g. Seized Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Vincennes 
h. Commander-in-chief of American forces 
Drilled American troops 
Served with Americans at own expense 
k. Commanded British naval forces 
Wrote ‘These are the times that try men’s souls.” 
Surrendered at Yorktown 
Presented a colonial plan of union 
Insisted upon a policy of coercion 


When the pupils finish this test, they exchange papers 
and mark them according to the following key: 


e 1 d 9 
& 2 g 10 
h 3 n 11 
f { k 
b 5 oO 13 
j 6 a 14 
. 72 m 15 
c 8 


Inasmuch as the above test provides for the psycho- 
logical factor, satisfaction, it is of great educational 
value in a drill lesson. 

Having set forth, in the first part of this article, 
techniques used to drill for details, the writer now 
turns her attention to the second part of the ac- 
count, wherein she gives, very briefly, indeed, re- 
view devices found to have practical significance for 
seniors in American history. These review lessons 
aim to provide basic understandings or outcomes, in- 
terpretations, appreciations, and general oversight 
for the unit, “Our Struggle for Independence, 1763- 
1787.” 

To motivate a review lesson the teacher asks the 
class to list the high points in outline form for the 
unit. Those students who finish first go to the black- 
board and copy their outlines. When the majority of 
the class complete the outline, individual pupils read 
their work to the class. Then the teacher, with the 
assistance of the boys and girls, corrects the black- 
board outlines. Needless to comment, but teachers 
who have asked their students to outline a unit know 


how unsatisfactory are the results. And the pupils, 
also, see their need for more study. It may be wise, 
at this point in the lesson, for the instructor of classes 
with low ability to develop codperatively with the 
pupils an outline for the history. For significant, in- 
deed, is such an exercise which clears up misconcep- 
tions, shows facts in their proper relations, and sup- 
plies general oversight of the unit. 

When the teacher has an accelerated class, she may 
have them turn to the major and minor problems 
that they developed in connection with the unit and 
give generalizations for each problem. Below is a set 
of problems used by the writer in reviewing: 


Major Problem I: How does a spirit of liberty grow up among 
people ? 

Minor Problem A: How did the English colonies develop 

freedom in their social, political, and economic life? 

Minor Problem B: How would successful participation by 

the English colonists in the French wars enhance love of 

freedom ? 
Major Problem II: How did England try to handle the question 
of colonial taxation? 

Minor Problem A: How did Grenville, Townshend, and 

North try to bend the knees of the Americans to their plans 

of “Imperial Control” ? 

Minor Problem B: What did the Americans do to resist 

the changed British colonial policy, 

Major Problem III: Why did the Americans resort to armed 
resistance? What then happened? 

Major Problem IV: How did the colonies drift toward inde- 
pendence, until finally the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted ? 

Major Problem V: How did the Second Continental Congress 
carry on in the face of such tremendous odds that we almost 
lost our struggle for independence ? 

Major Problem VI: How did France come to the aid of the 
American cause? 

Minor Problem A: Why did France help us? 

Minor Problem B: What other countries helped us? Why? 
Major Problem VII: How did we wage a war on the seas dur- 
ing the Revolution ? 

Major Problem VIII: How was Cornwallis led to surrender at 
Yorktown? 

Major Problem IX: How did the Treaty of Paris, 1783, bring 
independence to the colonies ? 

Major Problem X: Why did the independent nation have so 
much trouble controlling itself during the first years of inde- 
pendence ? 

Minor Problem A: Why were the Articles of Confederation 

so weak? 

Minor Problem B: Why did the colonies delay in ratifying 

the Articles ? 

Major Problem XI: Why is the Ordinance of the Northwest 
Territory an outstanding achievement of the government under 
the Articles of Confederation ? 


Still another very effective review method consists 
in having the class divide into committees, each of 
which elects its own chairman who is to present an 
oral report on one or more of the above listed prob- 
lems. During the preparation of these reports each 
committee meets, discusses and exchanges notes, and 
actually helps the chairman get his report ready. In 
the meantime, a class conductor visits each committee 
and makes out a program. On the day when the 
chairmen give their ‘“group-prepared” reports, each 
of which is limited to two minutes, other pupils ask 
questions, make corrections, evaluate certain state- 
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ments, give additional information, and tell of the 
best available references for material. Most likely 
the reader is saying, What fine character training ex- 
periences are these, for here the pupils share their 
historical knowledge, clear up difficulties, and assume 
responsibility. 

If the senior high school teacher of American his- 
tory wishes to conduct her review along very differ- 
ent lines from those previously mentioned, why not 
try “A Mock Fourth of July Celebration.’’ Here the 
pupils and the teacher codperate in planning a pro- 
gram like the following: 

1. Salute to the American flag and the Oath of Allegiance 


Song by the class—God Bless America (one stanza) 
3. (Two minute report)—-What Freedom Means to Americans 


i. Song by class—Oh, Beautiful for Spacious Skies (One 
stanza ) 

5. (Two minute report)——Writing of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence 

6. Tableau—Signing of the Declaration of Independence 

7. Song by class—My Country ‘Tis of Thee (One stanza) 


8. (Two minute report)—What Debt Do We 
thers of Our American Revolution 
9. The American Creed 


Owe to the Fa- 


Having decided on the program, students volunteer 
to participate and their names are written on the 
program, which remains on the blackboard where it 
serves as an advertisement to other classes who fre- 
quently ask if they may attend the ‘Mock Fourth of 
July Celebration.” What is more, such a program 
makes a fine assembly for the entire senior high 
school. Yet other variations of the “Mock Fourth of 
July Celebration” provide for ““A Mock Meeting of 
the First, or Second, Continental Congress,” or ‘A 


Mock Session of the Congress of the Confederation 
For, when all is said and done, it is well to remember 
that even twelfth grade boys and girls welcome op- 
portunities to live in the Land of Make-Believe. 

In our educational practises where visual aids play 
sO prominent a part, it is necessary to have pictures, 
cartoons, posters, and charts in reviews. These aids 
have intrinsic worth because they supply historical 
knowledge and provide opportunity for talented 
pupils to express themselves with pen and ink. Like 
wise many types of imagery make for permanence of 
learning, for it is with such reviews that: “The 
heroes and historic episodes which have received 
considerable emphasis in teaching are retained after 
long intervals. For educational procedure, this is 
worthy of consideration, since history instruction 
needs to stress the high points through enrichment 
of subject matter, use of pictures and posters, char- 
acterizations, and pupil participation wherever possi- 
ble in the reliving of actual historical situations.” 

In conclusion, the writer maintains that these les- 
sons are motivated by the needs of boys and girls. 
They are interesting and varied, quick and lively; 
hence, have real educational value. And, lastly, such 
methodology not only provides for differences be- 
tween individuals but also for differences between 
classes of varying ability. 


Sarah Janet Bassett, Retention of History in the Sixt 
Seventh and Evg/ th Grade wil Spe cial Reference to the I 
tors that Influence Retention. Johns Hopkins University Studies 


in Education, No. 12 (Baltimore 


p. 33. 


Johns Hopkins Press, 1928.) 


First Days in Civics 


SISTER JANE Mary, I.H.M. 


Marygrove College, 


American citizenship is not something our boys 
and girls can assume on attaining their majority as 
did the Roman youth his toga. Citizenship is a vital 
relationship existing between the individual and his 
government. After the order of nature, its growth 
is imperceptible; it requires constant nurturing and 
cultivation. Every subject in the school curriculum 
actually furnishes countless opportunities for the de- 
velopment of an alert, intelligent citizenship. The 
pupil who in his civics class has learned the first prin- 
ciples of citizenry has the necessary equipment to 
make sound judgments and to find a new and richer 
significance in his endless contacts with government, 
be they in the classes of health, science, history or 
literature. 

The following initiation into civics is a plan to 
achieve, through student codperation, this thorough 


Detroit, Michigan 

understanding of the basic relationship between the 
individual and his government so that the student's 
contacts with government in varying situations will 
be meaningful and will insure that gradual, vigorous 
development into mature American citizenship. The 
prospect that I propose to explain is a chart graphic il- 
ly tracing the life of the average citizen from the 
cradle to the grave. It is intended for use in the first 
few meetings of a class in civics. 

We can do no better than to establish our project 
on those statements of the immortal Declaration of 
Independence which recognizes that men have God- 
given rights, that the sole purpose of government 
is the securing of men in those rights, and that 
government derives its power from the consent of the 
governed. Government has a definite, legitimate end 
to fulfill, namely, the promotion of human welfare. 
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This does not mean that government may supersede 
the rights and activity of individuals; its function is 
to do only those things which it can do better than 
individuals acting separately. It is only when govern- 
ments are fulfilling their end, when they are keeping 
within the bounds set by the true purpose of govern- 
ment, that they are legitimate and that they have the 
right to exact obedience from their citizens. Many 
modern governments have no right to the obedience 
of citizens because they have unjustly encroached 
upon the rights of individuals and have assumed 
powers and authority incompatible with true objec- 
tives of government. But when government is func- 
tioning within its proper sphere, we owe it obedience 
and support. 

After this brief exposition of the purpose of 
government, we are ready to proc eed to the first step 
of the project. Let us write a short biography of: 


JOHN DOE, THE AVERAGE CITIZEN 


John Paul Doe was born September 12, 1885, 
in Mount Hope Hospital, Detroit, the son of 
Martin and Mary (Smith) Doe. Dr. John 
Brown, the attending physician, filled out the 
birth certificate and with that John Doe's regis- 
tration as a citizen of the United States became 
a fact. When he was just three weeks old, 
Grandfather Smith gave him a life insurance 
policy and his foresighted father opened a bank 
account in his name. 

He received his early education in the public 
schools of Detroit and was graduated from the 
law school of his state university. 

As a junior member of Drexel, Yates and 
Standish, he began the practice of law. So suc- 
cessful was he in the career he had chosen that 
three years later he was sent to London as the 
foreign representative of his firm. In the follow- 
ing June, he married Miss Eva Sloane. Upon 
their return to the states in October, the Does 
built their new home in Washington. In 1917 
when the call to the colors came, John Doe was 
among the first to answer. 

After his discharge from service, he returned 
to Washington where for more than twenty 
years he was a prominent figure at the nation’s 
capital. Here he died, September 15, 1939, at 
the age of fifty-four. 


| For the sake of interest and variety, the pupils can 
eg an actual or fictitious biography of their 

ither or some one of their relatives.’ A biographi- 
2 sketch such as this, of the life of an ordinary citi- 


For integration purposes, the biography, as well as the 
ting of letters to city and state departments for properly 
torms, e.g., licenses, birth, marriage, and death certificates 
vill be placed on the coéperative Chart, could be done in 


¢ English class 





zen, is, as it were, the outline of the work to be done 
in helping the pupil comprehend the intimate re- 
lation existing between himself and his government 
at every step along the road of his life. Working 
the outline through, we see how our government is 
constantly affecting the life of the individual, cur- 
tailing his freedom, it is true, but for the sole purpose 
of protecting each individual in his rights. In the 
development of the relationship between the citizen 
and his government, we do not in this project, dis- 
tinguish federal, state and local governments. To try 
to follow up just which government is in control at 
every step would shift emphasis from the point we 
are making and would, for the most part, be be- 
yond the capacity of the high school boy or girl just 
beginning the study of civics. Government in the 
Chart simply means m7) government, whether federal, 
state, or local. 

The second step in the project is to translate John 
Doe's biography into graphic form; to put into the 
pupil’s mind a picture of the otherwise vague rela- 
tionship existing between him and his government. 
The discussion which would inevitably accompany 
the making of the Chart would be a constant, splen- 
did teaching of civics absolutely free of the ordinary 
paraphernalia of textbooks, etc., and would immedi- 
ately create an enthusiasm for the work rarely 
aroused by the usual textbook introducation to the 
course. 

In the accompanying Chart, for example, we no- 
tice that the first event in the life of John Doe, is 
his arrival in this world. Attending his birth are a 
doctor and nurse both whom have completed a pre- 
scribed course of study and have passed examinations 
required by the government. This they must have 
done before they could apply for permission to prac- 
tice in John’s state. When John Senior, at the doctor's 
request, goes to the neighborhood drug store to have 
a prescription filled, a registered pharmacist is at his 
service. The birth certificate made out by the doctor 
must be filed with the department of health. 

The insurance company which insured young 
John’s life, as also the bank in which his father 
opened an account for him are under strict govern- 
ment surveillance. Although John is only three weeks 
old he has already come in close contact with the 
strong arm of government reaching out into his life 
to protect him. The water and milk John drinks is 
periodically inspected and its purity certified by 
public health officer. His food during his entire life 
comes to him bearing the government's stamp of ap- 
proval in accordance with the provisions of various 
pure food and drug regulations. 

As we move on to John’s childhood, we find 
that the John Doe of school age is protected even 
against himself by the power we call government. 
Whether he wants to or not, he must go to school. 
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If he shirks his obligation he learns that it is the 
business of a truant officer to see that boys are in 
school when they belong there. On his way to and 
from school a government servant is on duty to help 
him across busy thoroughfares. At the Noble School, 
he steps inside a building approved by public officers 
as to such details as outward swinging doors, the 
necessary exists, proper lighting, sanitation, and 
ventilation. John’s teacher is qualified to teach be- 
cause she has met the requirements laid down by 
the State Board of Education to assure the employ- 
ment of competent teachers. 

A school nurse attends to John’s physical well- 
being. His eyes and teeth are examined and medical 
care suggested if necessary. Should he participate 
in the annual round of epidemics, a placard an- 
nounces to passersby that he is a prisoner in his own 
home and that no one is allowed admittance to the 
place of quarantine. Whether John rides his bicycle 
(in the street because riding on the sidewalk is pro- 
hibited ) to the public library, or skates, or plays 
baseball in Lincoln Park, he is continually coming 


in contact with the benevolent arm of government, 
commanding, allowing or forbidding him the exer- 
cise of certain rights in order to protect him and all 
other individuals as well. 

Following through the life of John Doe, we find 
his contacts with government becoming closer and 
more frequent. Working with her pupils to develop 
the Chart, the ingenious teacher continues through 
the periods of John’s professional training, his career, 
and his death, showing all the ramifications of 
government in its controlling relations with the in- 
dividual, stressing always that the purpose of this 
control is the purpose of true government, that is, 
to insure the common welfare. 

The pupil who has codperated in this project with 
the eagerness and enthusiasm it always arouses has 
been favorably initiated into the study of civics. He 
has developed a personal interest in government as an 
institution affecting his life in an intimate manner. 
From this personal interest unfolds that attitude of 
alert codperation which should characterize intelli- 
gent, responsible, and responsive American citizens. 


An International Relations Club 


LILLIE L. KUNKLE 


Washington High School 


A small group of history students met in the spring 
of 1934 to discuss the organization of an interna- 
tional relations club. Several of these young people 
had been guests at a college international program 
and they were eager to organize a similar club in high 
school. At this meeting a committee was chosen to 
draft a constitution. Article II expresses clearly their 
purpose for such a club. It reads: 

The objectives of this organization shall be: 
The International Relations Club expects to 
arouse an awareness of the existence of world 
problems and a curiosity about these problems. 
Its members will gain some information. These 
activities should promote, if properly carried 
on, an unbiased appreciation of the difficulties 
that confront other nations. This appreciation, 
making for world citizenship, must at the same 
time tend toward an understanding of the prob- 
lems of this country and the upbuilding of 
American citizenship. 

The social science teachers are advisers of the club. 
In addition an international relations faculty com- 
mittee including two or three members from other 
departments assist the club officers in planning their 
activities, 


It is interesting to examine the secretary's report 


ioux Falls, South Dakota 


and discover the variety of programs the club has 
presented during the past six years. When the mem- 
bership was smaller many students had an opportu- 
nity to appear on the programs. Usually orchestra, 
band and glee club members furnished appropriate 
music and there seemed to be time for social activity. 
Today our programs vary. We have debates, panei 
discussions and special speakers. Sometimes we have 
motion pictures and occasionally college students give 
us a program. We are fortunate to have in our com- 
munity a number of men and women who travel 
abroad. Ministers, lawyers, educators and world in- 
terested citizens have brought us frequently their im- 
pressions from Europe, South America, Russia and 
the Far East. Our club has been assisted greatly by 
the Carnegie Endowment in planning our programs 
through the printed material which they have sent us. 
We have occasionally coéperated with our colleges 
in bringing outstanding speakers to our city. For two 
years our local Rotary Club has sponsored a splendid 
international program and our students have had 
the privilege of hearing these distinguished guest 
speakers. 

The following will give a more complete list of 
program topics. The club opened its activities in 
October, 1934, with the officers discussing the duties 
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and requirements of American ambassadors and 
ministers to foreign countries. Resolved, ‘That the 
United States should cancel the war debts’’ was the 
issue of an interesting debate program. A local min- 
ister who had traveled abroad spoke on ‘The Chal- 
lenges to Today—Fascism and Commu- 
nism.”’ The League of Nations and the World Court 
were discussed by a well informed lawyer. A panel 
discussion, ““The United States and the Far East” 
was carried on by an economics class and their ad- 
viser. A history teacher and some students gave an 
informational program about “Pan-Americanism.”’ 

In 1935-36 a new feature was added to our 
monthly programs. ‘The March of Time,” a short 
skit, gave students an op portunity to express world 
news in an origin al way. Some of the topics. disc ussed 
that year were: “The Ethiopian Situation,’’ “What 
America’s Recognition of Russia H as Meant and Will 
Mean to the United States,” “White China 
Red,”’ and the “Rhineland Situation.” 

During 1936-37 


Society 


Sees 


we had the following programs: 


“Communism vs. Fascism,” “Our Relationship with 
Canada,’ ‘““How the United States Takes Part in 
World Affairs,” and “Germany To-day.’ A native 


of Russia spoke of his experiences in Russia and ex- 
plained why the Five-year Plan failed. 

The club programs during 1937 
eral new subjects. The French people and their 
government were reviewed by the French teacher 
who had travelled abroad. Our local debaters dis- 
cussed the house legislature plan of govern- 
ment. A college professor gave an instructive talk 
on the timely topic ‘“The Foreign Policy of the United 
States.’ An interesting program on South America 
including a background the Indians and facts 
about the Spaniards was presented by our Spanish 
instructor and his students. A unique program was 
given by a college professor’s wife whose hobby was 
making and collecting foreign dolls. She exhibited 
over one hundred dolls in foreign costumes and gave 
an interesting talk about them. A local rabbi gave 
a thought-provoking discussion on “The Future of 
Democracy.’ Dr. Libby, a member of the Executive 
Council for the Prevention of War, 
out-of-town guest speakers. 

In the fall of 1938 our membership had increased 
so much that it was necessary to hold our meetings 
in the Auditorium. Many of our discussions that 
year centered about the dictatorships in Europe. For 
variety we had a splendid movie on Mexico, a pro- 
gram on Hawaii with Hawaiian music and dancing, 

splendid interpretation of Mr. Chamberlain and 
the British policy, and 
situation, led by 
Spain. 


-38 included sev- 


one 


was one of our 


discussion of the Spanish 
a young attorney who had visited 


Social activities are also emphasized in the club. 
Every year the club has picnic and baseball has 


been the popular game. Last spring nearly 300 mem 
bers attended the picnic. Social dance hours after 
school and after basket ball games are sponsored 
two or three times during the year. The International 
Costume Ball has become one of the school’s big 
social functions. At this event the students have a 
chance to dress in foreign costumes and unique prizes 
are awarded. 

The club opened its meetings in the fall of 1939 
with a membership of over 800. The members de- 
cided to have an International Day early in Novem- 
ber and sent the following explanation to each home 
room teacher: 

Let us forget for a day the greed and crimes 
of nations. Let us consider for one day the com 
munity of interests of all nations made inevi- 
table by our common cultural heritage and our 
economic interdependence. 

The International Relations Club wishes 
conduct, with the help of the faculty, an Inter- 
national Day, November 3. The ¢ lub will spon- 
sor two activities on the day—an assembly in 

the morning and in the evening a dance where 
guests will dress in the costumes of other coun 
tries. 

Will you carry out the idea in your classes 
throughout the day? Students in science or 
mathematics could give oral reports 
showing the contributions of men of different 
nationalities; English classes could spend some 
time on the literature of other countries. Sew- 
ing, cooking, art, gym, music classes could con- 
sider similar activities in foreign places. This 
list is, of course, not intended to be compre- 
hensive-—The Club would appreciate other 
suggestions or other worked out in 


classes 


ideas 
classes. 

The success of this day depends largely on the 
cooperation of the faculty. The International 
Relations Club feels that such a di ry would have 
real value. We solicit your interest, your sugges- 
tions and your coéperation. 

International Day went over in fine manner. The 
codperation of the students and faculty was almost 
100%. Our school paper did much to advertise and 
emphasize it. A contest was given for art students and 
the best cartoons on internationalism were reproduced 
in the high school and city papers. Some of the stu- 
dents came dressed in foreign costumes; others 
brought samples of foreign food: foreign languages 
were spoken; foreign anthems were played and sung; 
foreign educational systems were discussed; and 
foreign flags were displayed. At the close of the day 
students commented enthusi astically and said they 
had gotten a better understanding and a 
appreciation of the world in which we live. 

The International Relations Club seems to have 


great¢ 
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established itself as a part of our school program. It 
has attracted large numbers of students, many of 
whom have superior background and keen interest 
in world affairs. The club is too large, however, to 
really be effective, for only a small percentage of the 
students have had an opportunity to express them- 


selves at the club meetings. There has been some 
talk of forming two clubs, one for the Freshmen- 
Sophomores and another for the upper classmen. 
Several details will have to be thought through be- 
fore such a change takes place, but this may be 
solution to our problem. 


Motion Picture Department 


Roy WENGER 


Ovio State Uni 


“DEMOCRACY AND THE SCREEN” 


We are living in hair-trigger times. Textbooks 
daring to suggest ideas deviating from the status quo 
become fuel for a bonfire, or are hidden from 
library shelves. A “parade for preparedness’’ sudden- 
ly lifts the flag-waver to a position apparently above 
that of the stoic, consistent citizen who sees no 
reason for obscuring his well-grounded constancy to 
his country with wild protestations. A large middle- 
western city bans a motion picture because it is said 
to deal with a subject of an extremely controversial 
nature. Broadcast, film, or news-sheet might seem- 

gly at any time loose a barrage of inflammatory 
material which would start action against a minority. 
What should educators do? How can we get en- 
thusiasm that is intelligent, not blind? 

Our major frame of reference seems clear. We 
agree that the major function of education today is 
to interpret true American democracy to the children 
under our care. But what is true American democ- 
racy? And how can the various forces of communi- 
cation which we use daily be made to serve this 
ideal best? Take motion pictures specifically. How 
can motion pictures improve the quality of demo- 

ratic living in America? What kind of a motion 
picture can be called a really democratic film? 

will venture to define the democratic film as 
one which makes us aware of the kind of society in 
which we live, conflicts and all, and which facilitates 
Grapes of Wrath’ caused 
a wave of awareness to sweep over our country on 
the problem of our itinerant workers. Read this 
graph from “Film News” 


constructive social change 


A resolution calling for appointment of a 


special House Committee to investigate the 


problems of migratory transients and recom- 
mend legislation won approval in the 
House of Represent: itives late in April. “Grapes 
of Wrath” was showing at the time in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and is reported to have given 
stimulus to favorable action in this measure 
which has been pending for more than a year. 


ty Bure 1H of Educ 


_ , , : 
ronal Research, Columbus, Obi 


Whether this film did give the final punch necessary 
to get action from the House of Representatives or 
not cannot be proved, but the film did provoke 
much serious thought as it was shown up and down 
the country. We need not dwell on the merits of 
only one film in meeting the requirements which we 
have set up for democratic films. There have been 
many others in the last four years. Here is a partial 
list: 


The Story of Louis Pas- Let Freedom Ring 


teur One Third of a Nation 
Fury Boy Slaves 
Dead End Mr. Smith Goes to 
The Life of Emile Zola Washington 


Blockade Grapes of Wrath 
A Man to Remember Dr. Erlich’s Magic Bullet 
Juarez This Mortal Storm 
Confessions of a Nazi 

Spy 


These fifteen films admittedly represent only a 
paltry few of the two thousand films put out by the 
major Hollywood producers in the last four years. 
They indicate, however, an increase in serious films 
which seems sufficiently large to represent a trend. 
The other thousands of films were largely the mean- 
ingless, stereotyped upholders of the status quo, 
uncritically approving everything which exists in the 
social order. Even many of the historical films, ex- 
cellent vehicles for clarifying our concept of democ- 
racy, often become mere backgrounds for a love 
affair. Production companies will go to the greatest 
pains and expense in authenticating the most unim- 
portant article of clothing worn by the historical 
character, but will skew the spirit of the historical 
period in order to provide for a commonplace ro- 
mance. A flaw in the costumes would mortify the 
research workers, but inaccuracies and twisted history 
are to be excused as being essential to an interesting 
presentation. The way in which the public accepted 
the better pictures listed earlier indicates that the 
producer will find such offerings profitable to him as 
well as meaningful to the customer. 
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Can we expect increasingly more films to aid in 
the improvement of democratic living? It depends 
on at least three things. 

First, there may be an increase in the number of 
socially sensitive film workers who are willing to 
assume the responsibility of producing more mean- 
ingful, creative films than have been produced in the 
past. Good directors are beginning to get their 
rightful share of public acclaim, and today the names 
of Frank Capra, John Ford, and Cecil DeMille are 
well known to most movie goers. They represent a 
pioneering spirit in creating meaningful films. 

Second, we can educate the movie goer to analyze 
and discount the corruption of the democratic values 
so that distorted situations will be recognized for 
what they are. For example, while “Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington” did much to expose the influence of 
vested interests in government, it also glorified the 
filibuster, an anti-democratic tactic. This conflict 
should provide a fruitful situation for a classroom 
discussion in human relations. The movement in 
teacher education to prepare teachers for the task of 
analyzing social values presented in films, indicates 
the interest in this avenue of improvement. The 1940 
summer schools offered over two hundred fifty 
courses preparing teachers to help students choose 
and analyze theatrical films. 

Third, we can promote a discriminating and vocal 
group of movie goers who will inform the producers 
of their pleasures and displeasures. In her book 
America at the Movies, Miss Margaret Thorp seem- 
ingly delights in taking the exalted attitude of the 
motion picture industry toward the group which she 
variously calls the “intellectuals,” and ‘montage 
boys,” and the persons who “have good ideas but 
don’t know their mathematics.’ She implies that the 
demands of such groups are quite useless because 
they do not represent a large section of the movie 
audience. Later, however, she quotes from the 1939 
report of the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America where Czar Will Hays refers 
to the movement as a “force which has at last grown 
too strong to be ignored.’’ Reading further she says, 
‘The industry could not deny, however, that from 
1930 on these critical members of the motion picture 
audience have gained steadily in number. More and 
more intelligent comment on the film is being 
written and read, more and more people are going 
to the movies not just to relax or pass the time but 
because of their interest in the aesthetics of 


the screen, the problems of real life . . . and mature 
entertainment.” This growing movement augurs 
well for the future of the film. The attitude of 
discrimination which is being fostered among thou- 
sands of high school students in regard to motion 
picture attendance is m aking itself felt in a sensitive 
spot—the box- office. Theater managers are saying 
“Things are not like they used to be. 
have a good picture, people won't come. 

By encouraging the intelligent selection and 
evaluation of theatrical films, teachers can do much 
to keep the screen safe for democracy. 


If we don't 
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New 


COMING FEATURE PICTURES 
Social studies teachers will be interested in watch- 

ing for the following films which are to be released 

soon: 
The Great Dictator—United 
Flotsam—United Artists 
Little Men—R.K.O. Radio 
Hudson's Bay—Twentieth Century-Fox 
Santa Fe Trail—Warner Brothers 


Artists 


AT THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


The following films dealing with events in history 
or with significant social problems have been te- 
leased during the summer and will be appearing in 
neighborhood theaters this fall: 


Kit Carson 
Queens of Destiny 
The Sea Hawk 


Brigham Young 
Boom Town 
Fight for Life 
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News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 


Head, Department of Social Studies, 


URBAN CIVILIZATION 


In a long article on “The City in American Life,” 
in the June issue of The Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review, Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger traced 
some of the implications and problems flowing from 
the interplay of country and town. Towns in our 
nation, as old as the first colonies, have always served 
as the farmers’ business centers. In their regions, 
uch cities as Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
soon became dominant and stirred up rural animosity 
even before the Revolution. British action on colonial 
affairs, after 1760, struck at city interests especially, 
arousing active opposition from business men and 
artisans. 

The city pattern necessarily was different from the 
tural. General welfare and collective action were 
paramount in cities. Problems of fire, paving, water, 
and the like arose, as Franklin, an urban product, 
tells in his autobiography. Colonial cities took the 
lead not only in business but in education, the arts, 
and culture. Urban leadership was important in the 
adoption of the Constitution, and urban business de- 
manded tariffs and favored Hamilton’s financial 
policies. 

As on the Atlantic seaboard, cities appeared 
the West with its first settlements. Eastern cities were 
soon competing for western trade. Rivalries between 
transportation routes—pikes, canals, and railroads— 
lay at the root of city economic imperialism and set 
the trend of urban growth before the Civil War, 
particularly in the North. City demands for food, 
in turn, stimulated the invention of farm machinery. 

After 1820, urban population in the United States 
grew faster than rural. Cities in sizes hitherto rare 
or unknown anywhere, created difficult problems of 
health, property protection, traffic, safety, and others 
now equally familiar. In the cities arose the labor 
and the women’s rights movement and most of the 
humanitarian and educational movements. There, 
too, social inequalities and venal government were 
most noticeable, and there reformers flourished. To 
them gravitated the most talented minds, stimulat- 
ing the nation’s intellectual life. The cities stirred 
up rural resentment, which showed itself in opposi- 
tion to “Wall Street’” and other symbols of urban 
domi ination. To what extent was Southern secession 

a revolt against the urban imperialism of Yankee- 
dom” ¢ 

Today, American life is essentially urban. Many 
national problems are largely urban, such as unem- 
ployment and poverty, slums, and racketeering 


Girard College, Philadelphia 


both high places and low. On the other hand, thanks 
to invention, rural dwellers enjoy the culture and 
conveniences of city life, while suburbanization is 
bringing to cities the advantages of the country. 
Rural and urban life seem to be merging into a new 
type of civilization. 


INSPIRATION FOR DEMOCRACY 

Essays from the pen of Carl L. Becker are always 
significant. W riting about “Some Generalities That 
Still Glitter,’ in the summer issue of The Yale Re- 
view, Professor Becker, while criticizing the mode 
of thought of which John Dewey is an exponent, 
said much that is inspiring to believers in democracy. 
Why, he asked, does not democracy inspire in its 
adherents such fervor and conviction as fill those of 
naziism and fascism? Has democracy become too 
much a matter of habit? Do its defects obscure its 
virtues? 

Democracy alone of all social systems risks its 
life by permitting freedom of criticism. It gambles 
that the average mind will develop rapidly enough 
to grasp the value of freedom of thought before the 
safety of democracy is really undermined. Today, 
after a century of free criticism, the gamble seems es- 
pecially desperate. Totalitarianism has spread ideals 
of community welfare, happiness, and progress real- 
izable only through the inspired leader. The indivi- 
dual disappears, while the leader’s actions are “an 
unqualified denial of any obligation to be guided by 
rational thinking or humane dealing.” 

Professor Becker attributed this result to the nine- 
teenth-century system of thought that made man, 
reason, and law merely parts of an on-going process 
in which they function and by which they are condi- 
tioned. The fruit of such thinking is, today, that 
truth and morality are merely ‘relative to the pur- 
poses of any egocentric somnambulist who can suc- 
ceed, by a ruthless projection of his personality, in 
creating the power to impose his unrestrained will 
upon the world.” One wonders why this fate first 
descended upon nations without democratic tradi- 
tions and not upon nations like ours, where the mode 
of thought condemned by Professor Becker is wide- 
spread. 

Professor Becker is an ardent democrat. The very 
excesses of the dictators, he declared, reveal the ad- 
vantages of democracy and the reality of its values. 
A new fervor attaches to the Bill of Rights and the 
Sermon on the Mount. Men will not continue to 
renounce reason and identify force with law and 
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morality. ‘“To have faith in the dignity and worth of 
the individual man as an end in himself, to believe 
that it is better to be governed by persuasion than by 
coercion, to believe that fraternal good will is more 
worthy than a selfish and contentious spirit, to be- 
lieve that in the long run all values are inseparable 
from the love of truth and the disinterested search for 
it, to believe that knowledge and the power it con- 
fers should be used to promote the welfare and 
happiness of all men rather than to serve the interests 
of those individuals and classes whom fortune and 
intelligence endow with temporary advantages,” are 
democratic values as old as Buddha, Solomon, Con- 
fucius, Socrates, and Jesus. They need no justification, 
as coercion, war, and exploitation do. Man, rising 


to the stature of a rational and humane creature, 
can “achieve the good life by rational and humane 
means.” 


DEFENSE OF AMERICA 


An endless series of articles about our defenses 
exposes the nation’s anxiety about its preparedness 
problems. In the July and August i issues of Common 
Sense the editors proposed ‘A Foreign Policy for 
American Democracy’ and “A Domestic Policy for 
American Democracy.”” Echoing Professor Becker, 
they declared our policies must be based upon a 
revival of the democratic revolutionary spirit which 
once animated the nation, if we would cope success- 
fully with totalitarianism. For we face a new revolu- 
tion which not only is engulfing Europe’s democ- 
racies but threatens to become world wide. Arma- 
ment affords no protection against it, if, as happened 
elsewhere, it takes root within our boundaries. Soil 
for it already is prepared, by unemployment, lack 
of opportunities, and despair. But can we use our 
preparations for armed defense as the means for 
strengthening democracy, by abolishing unemploy- 
ment, reviving industry, and restoring confidence and 
morale? More efficient use of resources, skilled man- 
agement of affairs, and greater participation by 
everyone in our common enterprise are required. 
The editors suggested ways to accomplish these ends. 

In the August issue of Harper's Magazine, under 
the title, “Wanted: Plan for Defense,’’ Hanson 
W. Baldwin discussed American needs. Mr. Bald- 
win, ex-naval officer, is the well-known military ex- 
pert of the New York Times. He called for the uni- 
fication of our land, naval, and air forces, in plan- 
ning and in the field, through a general staff or war 
college. Such team work Germany has, and it got 
results. Of equal importance for defense is the ade- 
quate training of men to use modern mechanized 
equipment and the strengthening of their initiative 
and morale. Our defense area he marked out as the 
from the International Date Line to the 
Azores and from Alaska and Greenland to 40° South 


region 


Latitude. He discussed at length its needs in military 
bases, in a strengthening of political, economic, and 
cultural ties, and in knowledge of the potential ene- 
mies within it, and how the problem of its defense 
would be affected by a German victory over Great 
Britain. 

Former Assistant Secretary of War Louis John 
son’s article on “Hemisphere Defense,”’ in the July 
Atlantic Monthly, described obstacles facing the War 
Department in its efforts to cope with defense prob- 
lems quickly and effectively. Army difficulties, par- 
ticularly, were portrayed in the August issue by T. H. 
Thomas, in “An Army Without Arms.” 

In the July issue of Foregn Affairs, several atti- 
cles of more than passing interest dealt with our 
Pacific problems. John Gunther, in a sweeping over- 
view of “Our Pacific Frontier,” depicted the tremen- 
dous Pacific area and summed up our policies there, 
familiar to us under such names as the Open Door 
Policy, the Washington Treaties, and the Stimson 
Doctrine of Non- Recognition. Such policies, for ef- 
fectiveness, depend upon diplomatic and military 
establishments defending the frontiers. These are 
five in number: the geographic frontier; the military 
front or line which the nation is prepared to defend: 
the economic frontier, or regions from which we 
draw resources; the diplomatic frontier which, for the 
protection of national interests, may lie beyond the 
geographic boundaries; and the moral frontier, as 
symbolized by the phrase, the Open Door. “Gen- 
erally speaking, the diplomatic frontier of a country 
roughly represents its policy at a given moment, 
while the military frontier represents its power to 
defend that policy.’ They may not coincide. Our 
interests, which determine our frontiers, may be 
classified as: territorial; nationals or Americans en- 
gaged in varied activities in the Pacific; investments 
trade; the air factor which is growing so rapidly; 
cultural concerns as exemplified by our educational 
work in China; and political interests which carry a 
burden of honor, prestige, and moral obligation. Mr. 
Gunther speculated upon what would be involved 
in a war with, say, Japan, and discussed what 1s 
needed to defend the line from Alaska to Panama, 
through Hawai. 

Stephen Duggan, Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, in the same issue, studied the 
question, ‘“The Western Hemisphere as a Haven of 
Peace?”’ He examined it from five angles: the Monroe 
Doctrine, Pan-Americanism, the Good Neighbor 
Policy, Hemisphere Solidarity, and the Declaration 
of Panama. All of these aim to make this a hemt- 
sphere of peace, but they require a system of adequate 
defense. Mr. Duggan’s discussion complemented that 
of Mr. Gunther by presenting the ‘legal and organt- 
zational apparatus”’ essential to unified action among 
the republics of this hemisphere. 
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Two other articles in the same issue bore on our 
foreign policy. Rupert Emerson, in “The Dutch 
East Indies Adrift,’’ reviewed their precarious posi- 
tion today, described their resources and trade, and 
pointed out American interests there. Philip Ps 
Mosely, in discussing “Iceland and Greenland: 
American Problem,’ asked if German occupation pe 
European nations owning American possessions 
would involve us in Europe’s maelstrom. 


POLITICS 


In view of the November election, The New Re- 
public carried a 24-page supplement on the “New 
4 il in Review, 1936-1940,” in its issue for May 20. 
The principal policies and acts of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration in economic, political, and social fields 
were outlined and weighed in the balance against 
the problems they aimed to solve. What the New 
Deal augurs for the years ahead, win or lose in the 
1940 election, was propounded. 

In the July issue of Harper’s Magazine, Professor 
Harold J. Laski analyzed the whys and wherefores 
of The Conventions and the Presidency.” He named 
the forces which codperate and fuse, fight and con- 
spire to choose the party standard-bearer, discussed the 
good and bad aspects of the American method, com- 
pared it with the British and the French, and gave 
his reasons for concluding that it fulfilled satisfac- 
torily the purpose which brought it into existence. His 
article had barely made its appearance w hen the Re- 
publicans made the first exception to the rule he 
described of never naming a “‘big-business’ man as 
standard-bearer. In connection with this article it is 
worth noting Professor Laski’s interpretation of 
“Public Opinion and the President,” appearing in 
The Saturday Review of Literature for July 20. This 
essay was taken from his latest book, The American 
Presidency: An Interpretation. 


New LEVEL OF LIVING 


W fiting in the July 15 number of The New Re- 
public under the title, “If You were President,” 
Stuart Chase framed five steps necessary ‘to put the 
American economy on its feet.’ (1) A permanent 
P\W/A to supplement private industry in supplying 
needed permanent construction. (2) A business-like 
federal budget, like the Swedish, separating capital 
expenditures from running expenses. (3) Old-age 
pensions for everyone not at work of 65 years of age 
or older, the cost to be met by personal and cor- 
poration income taxes and inheritance taxes. (4) A 
flexible WPA program to provide employment when 
and as private industry cannot. (5) A bank to make 
long-term capital loans with flexible and low in- 
terest rates, in order to promote permanent construc- 
tion and other socially desirable projects. Mr. Chase's 
article will set young people to thinking. 





In the August number of Harper's Magazine, two 
articles described the current revolution in life and 
work resulting from technological developments. C. 
Hartley Grattan, in “Living Standards in To-Mor- 
row’s World,” saw it in wider perspective than did 
Roy Helton in “Born in 1921.” Both agreed that, 
after assuring adequate production of material goods, 
employment in such fields as health, conservation, 
education, research, and leisure activities must be ex- 
panded. In them will be found the great areas of em- 
ployment and the means for raising living standards 
to new heights. To increase employment in service 
fields as rapidly as technology shrinks it in the goods 
industries will require far-reaching revision of tradi- 
tional ideas and standards. 


JUSTICE FOR YOUTH 


In the June issue of Survey Graphic, Judge Curtis 
Bok, of Philadelphia, explained two bills prepared 
by the American Law Institute for state use in deal- 
ing with young offenders. His article, called “Youth 
Justice,’’ described the model acts known as “Youth 
Court Act’’ and “Youth Correction Authority Act” 
and the principles underlying them. The acts em- 
braced seven elements: prompt trial; proper places of 
detention before trial, to safeguard youth against 
further corruption and loss of morale; simplified 
legal procedure to replace present methods of trying 
cases; replacement of sentences by forms of treat- 
ment fitting individuals better; establishment of a 
state treatment board or Youth Correction Authority 
for determining the treatment in each case, such a 
board to consist of trained members giving full 
time to its work; and an effective state parole system 
Operating in connection with each penological in- 
stitution and not independently or under the court. 
Parole violators would be returned to the institutions 
to which they have been sentenced and which had 
been supervising their parole. It is the hope of the 
distinguished committee which drew up these bills 
that the states will adopt them. Experience with them 
in the juvenile field may lead to their application, 
with modifications, to older offenders. 


COURSES AND METHODS 


In The Clearing House for April, Leon Mones 
described the “Cleveland Junior High Courses for 
Low I.Q.’s” in use now for three years. His account 
of the problem and of the way in which it was met 
is suggestive for those who deal with low-ability 
youth. Along with this article, it is profitable to re ad 
Jacob L. Bernstein's “Adjusting the Social Studies 
to the Sub-Normal Child,” in the June number of 
High Points. His conclusions, based on years of class- 
room experience with low-ability high-school pupils, 
are practical, although at times startling. 
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An experiment in correlating state and national mentals, “freedom of the mind, social mobility 
history was carried out recently in Missouri under through education, [and] universal schooling. 


the direction of Dr. Caroline E. E. Harting of the 
University High School of the University of Mis- 
souri. A report of it was issued under date of 1939 
by the State Superintendent of Public Schools of Mis- 
souri, as a Special Bulletin of the Secondary School 
Series, entitled “The Integration of Missouri His- 
tory and American History for the Senior High 
Schools of Missouri.” 

Abraham Margolies of the Lafayette High School, 
New York, wrote a provocative note in High Points 
for May on the question of fusion (‘Shall Subject 
Boundaries Be Discarded in the Organization of the 
Social Studies?’’). As a rule, he said teachers of 
social studies nowadays use a subject as a sort of 
integrating core around which they gather data from 
any field which will illuminate the problem in hand. 
They are practical fusionists. They find “life-like” 
units in a subject such as geography or history with- 
out recourse to a fused or other organizational ar- 
rangement of materials. Mr. Margolies held, accord- 
ingly, that the teaching situation should determine 
whether it is better to use materials on a fusion or on 
a subject-matter basis. 

During the last five years, Professor James A. 
Michener made thirty-three experiments in teaching 
units of work in public and private schools, in Eng- 
lish, social studies, and other subjects, from grade six 
to the graduate school of the university. At the con- 
clusion of experiments, pupils were tested by all 
sorts of tests, administered by persons not connected 
with the experiments. In the Harvard Educational 
Review for March, he told of his work and presented 
‘An Improved Unit Method” as its result. Professor 
Michener pointed out how Morrison’s five steps 
modified those of Herbart and suggested that, in 
combination, they made a six-step teaching proce- 
dure: Exploration, Presentation, Assimilation, Or- 
ganization, Generalization, and Recitation. He elab- 
orated these into ten steps by adding Group Study 
and Individualization after Presentation, and Action 
and Evaluation after Recitation. Each step was de- 
scribed and the method itself evaluated. A useful 
bibliography was appended. A longer account of his 
method was published recently by the Committee on 
Publications of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Cambridge, Mass. (Michener and Long, 
The Unit in the Social Studies). 

FOR THE TEACHER 

The principles of our American tradition and the 
obstacles which slow down or prevent their realiza- 
tion were set forth by President Conant of Harvard, 
in “‘Education for a Classless Society” in the May 
issue of The Atlantic Monthly. Following Jefferson's 
lead, President Conant named three American funda- 





Through these a free people aspire to perpetuate a 
classless nation. His analysis revealed the strategic 
place of the secondary school in preserving and 
strengthening democratic principles in our nation’s 
life. 

The April, 1940, issue of The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
of the N.E.A., called “Youth and Work Opportuni- 
ties,” " presented many school-aid and resident-center 
projects sponsored by the National Youth Admin 
istration. As background for this generous sampling 
of ways used to provide youth with work opportuni- 
ties, several chapters discussed general youth prob- 
lems and the role of government and 
meeting them. 

When Superintendent Dugdale of Portland 
(Ore.) surveyed his high-school seniors to find out 
what they expected to do after graduating, he was 
shocked to learn that only one-tenth of those planning 
to work had any idea how to find a job, that few 
had talked to a business man about work, and that 
ten times as many wanted to enter a given profes- 
sion as it regularly absorbed. In The Forum for 
June (‘‘Portland’s Six Hundred Dutch Uncles’) 
Frank J. Taylor told how the superintendent carried 
his problem to Portland's business men and how they, 
he, the teachers, the counselors, and the seniors su 
cessfully bridged the gap between school and work. 
The plan already is being used, with modifications, 
in such cities as Seattle, Denver, Minneapolis, and 
Pittsburgh. 

In 1934, a small group of California's high-school 
pupils organized the ‘Junior Statesmen of America 
and began a crusade in the schools to enlist youth 
in the cause of good government. Their slogan was, 

“Make Politics a Noble Profession.” Frederick R. 
Bechdolt, going warily to investigate the movement, 
found it a genuine crusade. He wrote about it in the 
July issue of Current History and Forum (‘Youth 
Crusade’). The movement, already beyond Cali- 
fornia, may spread, as it deserves to, from coast to 
coast. 

This July number of Current History and Forum 1s 
the first issue since the merging of Current History 
and Forum. 

In January a new monthly periodical, pocket size, 

appeared in the field of world affairs. Called Ke) 
to Contemporary Affairs, it presents on a non-partt- 
san basis official documents, speeches, leading e li- 
torials, criticisms, and pronouncements of the day. 
An important feature is its “Key to Best Articles and 
Pamphlets,” a bibliography and review of materials, 
other than books, on current affairs. The publishers 
are Contemporary Affairs, Inc., 548 W. 114 Street, 

New York. 


school in 
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Reprints of the Forum series which ran in School 
Life during the past school year are now available. 
Address requests to the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

Disc recordings of eight more programs of the 
radio series, “Cavalcade of America,” are now ready 
for classroom use. Made on both 12- and 16-inch 
records, they present, in drama form, the lives of 
Robert E. Lee, Benedict Arnold, Sam Houston, 
Thomas Paine, Jane Addams, Nancy Hanks, Susan 
B. Anthony, and Walter Reed. Four others also are 
available: Abraham Lincoln, Francis Scott Key, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and The Constitution of 
the United States. Address the Association of School 
Film Libraries, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


FOR THE PUPIL 

“The Odyssey of Uncle Sam’s Eagle,” as told in 
the May issue of Natural History by Lucy Embury, 
is an attractive, illustrated story of the eagle as an 
emblem. Not the least part of this odyssey is the tale 
of the committee which chose the eagle for the seal 
of the United States. 

In the same issue is Dr. Albert C. Blanc’s circum- 
stantial account of a ritual murder among Neander- 
thal men, as he unraveled the story from remains 
found in a cave near the Pontine Marshes (‘The 
Fossil Man of Circe’s Mountain’). With photo- 
graphs and drawings he vivified a bit of life in a 
period only outlined in textbooks. Companion-piece 
to Dr. Blanc’s account is that of the sensational dis- 
covery of a Neanderthal site in Central Asia, near 
Afghanistan. In the July and August issues of Asza 
(‘Neanderthal Man and His Culture in Central 
Asia’), the discoverer, Professor A. P. Okladnikov, 
described the site in Uzbekistan, the materials found, 
and the culture they represented, and gave numerous 
photographs of the place, the implements, and, 
restored, a Neanderthal child. 

The June number of Survey Graphic presented 
an account of ‘““The TVA and Decentralization’ by 

Director, David E. Lilienthal. Mindful of the 
weaknesses of remote control which attend centraliza- 
tion, he portrayed TVA as a good example of de- 
centralized administration under central authority. 
In the July issue of the same periodical, George af 
Stoney continued the story by telling how the plain 
folks in the valley viewed the TVA (‘Valley to 
Hold To”). 

David H. Popper, in the April 15 issue of Foreign 
Policy Reports, summarized ‘Six Years of Ameri- 
can Tariff Bargaining.” His fifteen pages of trade 
pacts and arrangements, commodities and quantities 
of exports and imports, trends and trade conditions, 
and the problems of trade policy, are valuable for 
those studying this question. In the June 1 issue 
of the same Re port, James F. Green sketched “India’s 


Struggle for Independence.’’ He discussed Britain's 
economic stake in India, the provisions and the dis- 
appointments of the 1935 constitution, the changing 
picture of Anglo-Indian relations today, the current 
policies of various parties, British and Indian, and 
the problems, internal and external, now facing 
India and Great Britain. 

A fine defense of democracy and condemnation 
of rule by force appeared in The Saturday Revieu 
of Literature for June 29, under the title, ‘France 
Will Live Again.” Really an editorial, this inspir- 
ing quotation from Rousseau should be widely read. 


COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL. STUDIES 


Moved by the world crisis, distinguished students 
of international affairs from American universities, 
the Council on Foreign Relations, the Foreign Policy 
Association, and other organizations have formed 
the American Committee for International Studies, 
under the chairmanship of Edward Mead Earle of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton (N.J.) 
The committee will encourage the study of interna- 
tional affairs as they affect our status, policies and 
plans, and undertakings and prospects. It will search 
out projects in many fields, suggest ways and means 
for their study, and otherwise aid research. The com- 
mittee itself will act as an advisory, codrdinating, and 
unifying agency. It is hoped that, by making such 
studies in time, scholars will provide the nation with 
the knowledge necessary for correctly interpreting 
events and determining the answers to problems of 
public policy. Such problems, after this crisis ends, 
are likely to be even more pressing during the pain- 
ful processes of reconstruction. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Sponsored by the National Education Association, 
the Federal Office of Education, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the American 
Legion American Education Week 1940 has as its 
theme, ‘Education for the Common Defense.” This 
year, the Canadian Teachers Federation joins in its 
observance. It is planned to broadcast joint Ameri- 
can and Canadian radio programs, possibly with the 
codperation of other nations of the hemisphere. 

Suggestions for celebrating American Education 
Week may be secured from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. The complete program is: 

Education For The Common Defense 
Nov. 10: Enriching Spiritual Life 

Nov. 11: Strengthening Civic Loyalties 
Nov. 12: Financing Public Education 
Nov. 13: Developing Human Resources 
Nov. 14: Safeguarding Natural Resources 
Nov. 15: Perpetuating Individual Liberties 
Nov. 16: Building Economic Security 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by 

University of Pe 

Indians of the Americas. By Edwin R. Embree. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. Pp. x1, 
260. $2.75. 

This book 1S desc ribed as 
America and the glories of Indian civilizations in 
Yucatan, Peru and Mexico and on the Great Plains.”’ 
It is both less than that and more—less insofar as its 
brevity precludes any really detailed study of the 
civilizations in question; more in that accounts of the 
Iroquois and Pueblo Indians are given in addition 
to the chapter upon the Sioux. 

Within its limits it is an excellent work 
authoritative, and written in a felicitous style adding 
greatly to its popular appeal. It differs from most 
books of its type by giving equal consideration to 
both North and South American groups. The first 
114 pages are devoted to a consideration of the Maya, 
Aztec, and Inca empires. A criticism may be sug- 
gested in this connection. All three of these “ 
cultures’’—the term is the author’s—fiourished sev- 
In the study of South American 
life there is nothing on recent history or gov- 
ernmental policy—nothing to balance the pertinent 
ts in the United States. If 
adequately treated, such a comparison would be not 
only instructive but also a contribution of 
portance in its field. 


“an open door to early 


accurate, 


classic 


eral centuries ago. 
Indian 


nts on current even 


signal im- 


'wo of the chapters on the North American tribes 
those on the Oglala Sioux and the Irogt 101s—are 


entirely commendable. That on the Pueblos is little 
more than a condensation of the late Adolph F. A 
Bandelier’s novel, The Delight Makers, a tact to b 
regretted. Original work always preferable 

body can doubt the merits of Bandelier, but why 
summarize his work when a definite addition to the 
terature dealing with the Southwest could be made? 
Lee Hewett, Alfred Vincent Kid 


‘ _ 
| ) | 
er, and 


ews Parson to mention only three—have 
ncentrated much of their attentior upon the Pueb- 
los. but the subject is by no means exhausted. With 
equal propriety the author might have extracted 
Park s story of his visit to an Oglala village or 
Pee: tt's narrative of Aztec Confederacy 
Granting that the Sioux. [roqui is, and Pueblo 
I Ns are representative North Ameri an tr DES 
re reviewer wishes that space had been made for th 
iclusion of more groups. The importance of the 
Five Civilized Tribes Ww: and is—such as to en- 
title them to some mention in any work of a general 
nature upon bi American Ind The Navajo herds- 


RICHARD HEINDEL 


men could have been contrasted with the villag 
dwelling Pueblos. 

The last chapter contains a clear exposition of t} 
present day Indian policy of the United States, wit! 
which the author is in sympathy. The 
that it “is not a matter of party politics’ (p. 245) 
is open tO very serious question question not 
made less serious by such acts as the discharge of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners (a nonpartisan 
advisory body) early in the Roosevelt administra 
tion. It may certainly be doubted whether the clos 
knit bureaucratic control of today is the way toward 
that cultural freedom which was the 
the old tribal life. 

Throughout the book there runs a note of sadne¢ 
a hope that the Indian may find a method of main- 
taining his cultural integrity in a white man’s world 
and a doubt as to the possibi ility of so doing. A key- 
note is struck in the statement that ° ladioae tod 
are a scattered and broken people. But they are by 
no means a vanishing race” (p. 235). Taking what 
hope he can from present day attempts to deal hon 
estly and understandingl; with the aborigines, Mr 
Embree with a certain degree 


statement 


(p IAS 


very Ss ul 


faces the future 


equanimity—more than the reviewer w uuld feel 
justified in entertaining. 

The book contains no bibliography. Its numerous 
cuts and maps are to be commended. All in all 


more worth while contribution to this field has 
recently under the reviewer's notice. 

ALBAN W. Hoopes 
Spring Mill 


Pennsylvania 


The Impasse Democracy. By Ernest S. Griffith 


New York: Harrison-Hilton, 1939 Pp. 38 
$3.00. 
In times like these, when most thinkers ackn 


edge their bewilderment at the unexpected events 


crowding at unprecedented speed, one is over- 
whelmed by the urgent need of consistent ‘ 


thinking which should subdue and sink one’s ¢€ 
tions and feelings; sober the mind and endow it v ith 
a comprehensive grasp of the ‘doings and going 

in this world: deepen the understanding of the innetf- 
spring of the operational panceeres in the economic 


basis; point to the possible pathways and gangplanks 
to the events of tomorrow and the solution of its 


problem 


WiCilld. 


above characteristics t 


This writer attributes the 
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Dean Griffith's work. But its main merit consists in 
more than that. The whole study is distinguished by 
its practicability. It describes government in action, 
in actual storm and stress, and explains its whys and 
wherefores. By such approach, analysis, and opera- 
tional unfolding the author succeeds in detaching 
himself from the political climate and “handing out” 
a vivid clean story, otherwise complicated. Thereby 
Dean Griffith also hits the bullseye, showing the 
recent developments and changes in the economic 
and political pattern of the United States to be a part 
of world trends. 

The outlived features of an economic and politi- 
cal State, rooted in the eighteenth-century individual- 
ism and culminated in the apex of an anarchic capital- 
ism, have already given birth to sign-posts of decay 
and disintegration. On these weakened gaps organ- 
ized forces, envigorated and heartened by “new 
master-plans,” are directing their attacks, and 
threaten to demolish the whole traditional democratic 
structure. 

For better defense, one must understand the en- 
emy, the causes of his strength and also take stock 
of one’s own deficiency; and find means of rectify- 
ing the evils. Dean Griffith aptly illuminates fascism 
and its causes (pp. 272-279), and prophetically 
points a warning finger at France, considered then 
as a bulwark of democracy against fascism. ‘‘France is 
apparently exceedingly vulnerable. . .. Events... 
bear very considerable resemblance to similar symp- 
toms in other nations preceding the arrival of full- 
fledged fascism” (p. 279). As an alternative, the 
author presents his plan for American democracy, 
or what the American government might be and 
can accomplish. 

One may agree or diverge with Dr. Griffith's 
proposed solution for the modern economic and poli- 
tical dilemma; one may doubt the vitality and 
strength of all or parts of his “Program for a Dy- 
namic Democracy”’ (pp. 333-338), but cannot close 
this book and feel other than respect and admiration 
for the earnestness and objective scholarly treatment 
of a very intricate problem. 

This writer wholeheartedly recommends this study 
to every thinking educator, social and political sci- 
entist, and to all interested in the turbulence of the 
world and its eventual peaceful welfare. 

MAURICE J. SHORE 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


This Constitution Of Ours. By Florence Ellinwood 
Allen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. 

Pp. x, 198. $2.00. 
Gladstone called the Constitution the “greatest 
work ever struck off at any one time by the mind 
ind purpose of man.” This brief volume by Judge 





Allen of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
is an elaboration and illustration of that thesis. It 
is a declaration of faith—faith in “'This Constitution 
of Ours”’ as “‘an instrument of freedom.” This instru- 
ment, she believes, has been too much taken for 
granted. Judge Allen discusses briefly those aspects 
of the Constitution which she believes are funda- 
mental to our liberties: the separation of powers, 
the democratization of the war power, the Bill of 
Rights, the promotion of the general welfare. All this 
the Fathers provided in their “determination that 
there should be a strong and efficient government 
for the states’; but it was done within the limits of 
their experience and necessarily without the prophetic 
foresight to provide formulas for future problems. 
Hence the principles they established must ever be 
reinterpreted in the light of new conditions. ‘Each 
generation must recreate liberty for its own time. 
Here in America we inherited an instrument apt 
for shaping freedom. Whether or not we establish 
freedom rests with ourselves.”’ 

Unfortunately, the book seems singularly naive at 
times. Statements such as “The Constitution gave 
us the hitherto unchartered will of the people,’’ are 
not only historically inaccurate, but they inhibit action 
as well, and suggest more the Fourth of July oration 
than the exposition of the Constitution as a living 
“instrument of freedom” in an industrial urban 
civilization. The omission of Beard’s Economic In- 
terpretation of the Constitution, the sine qua non of 
any study of the Constitution or of the Fathers 
from the bibliography is symptomatic of the lack 
of realism which is the basic weakness of Judge 
Allen’s volume. WILLIAM DIAMOND 
Johns Hopkins University 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Training for Recreation Under the WPA. By Doro- 
thy I. Cline. 1939, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. Pp. xv, 130. 60 cents. 

The 1940 reprint of the story of the in-service 
training of recreation leaders for the WPA is based 
upon the author’s experience with the program from 
1935 to 1937. Increasing awareness of the modern 
problem of leisure makes timely this account of the 
government program for recreation and leisure and 
the training methods and aids. Considerable biblio- 
graphical material is appended. 

Morris WOLF 

Girard College 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


World Without End: The Saga of Southeastern 
Europe. By Stoyan Pribichevich. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1940. Pp. ix, 408. Col- 
lege price $2.65. 

Enlivened by good writing and interesting stories, 
this survey of the not-too-familiar southeastern por- 
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tion of Europe will be welcomed by both secondary 
and college teachers. Although the structural outline 
of the book may leave something to be desired, we 
have here a fairly adequate picture of the past and 
the present. Perhaps most useful are the discussions 
on the life and the mind of the Balkan peoples 
where the author often reveals flashes of insight. 
Classes, the peasant renaissance, characteristics, and 
art are presented. He concludes by pointing the need 
of a Danubian Confederation. There is a bibliog- 
raphy. 
Race, Language and Culture. By Franz Boas. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xx, 
647, 90 text figures. $5.00. 

The name of Franz Boas is so well known to all 
students of the social sciences that mere mention of 
his authorship is sufficient to establish the worth of 
the volume. However, except for those readers who 
have access to large libraries which subscribe to great 
numbers of scientific journals, many of his most im- 
portant contributions have not been readily available. 
The volume at hand remedies this deficiency by pre- 
senting under one cover sixty-three of his most out- 
standing writings on race, language, culture, and 
miscellaneous subjects, previously published in scat- 
tered journals and at various times from 1887 to the 
present. Teachers of the social sciences will find in 
this collection of essays invaluable data for both fac- 
tual and theoretical class-room discussions of very 
timely topics. 

D. S. DAVIDSON 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 

Across the Ages: The Stor) of Man’s Progress. By 
Louise I. Capen. New York: American Book 
Company, 1940. Pp. 841. $2.20. 

Teaching the social sciences by units has become 
more popular for the high school curriculum than 
the old, overworked chronological method. In this 
particular text a new and forward step has been made 
along this line for the author has covered by units 
man’s social progress from antiquity to the present. 

The book is well planned, having eighteen units, 
which bear an important part in man’s development. 
It gives life to history with such thought provoking 
sections as: ““Man’s Search for God,’ ‘Man the 
Physician,”’ and, ““Man’s Interest in Education.”” The 
units close with many questions that are cleverly 
worded so as not to appear as tasks but as challenges. 
There are many maps and pictures that are pertinent 
to the topic, and which offer problems to be solved. 

Miss Capen covers a great deal of material and 


hence it is only natural that some things that might 
have received more complete treatment are passed 


over in a cursory fashion. The importance of 
monasticism to the middle ages, the European re- 
actions to Versailles since 1919, are some of the 
most striking lapses in the text. The list of suggested 
readings at the end of each unit contains too many 
books that are of college caliber rather than of th 
high school level. 

This is a survey text dealing with the social an 
civic phases of history. It is well able to meet all th 
requirements of those schools where history is taught 
in a broad pattern over the broad period of onc 
year. This type would not, however, be valuable ir 
New York State, particularly in schools that must 
teach according to the Regents syllabus. 

The author has done a good piece of work with a 
large and complicated subject. She has offered a 
complete picture of man and his progress in a simple 
straight-forward manner that should stir the high 
school boy or girl to a finer appreciation of history. 

J. J. FLYNN 
Bishop Loughlin High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


The Story of Our Nation: Its Beginnings and 
Growth, By Sister Mary Celeste. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. viii, 728 
Illustrated. $1.88. 

This is a textbook planned for use in the gram 
mar or junior high school grades of Catholic 
parochial schools. The style, printing, and_bind- 
ing are excellent; the organization of materials and of 
aids for the pupil is in general harmony with pre- 
vailing methods in textbook writing. A large number 
of artists’ drawings adorn the pages of the book 
They seem to be well executed; but it is, nevertheless, 
the opinion of the reviewer that the text would be a 
better one if there were fewer drawings, and more 
photographs and maps. 

The part played by the Catholic Church in Ameri- 
can history is definitely stressed. 

RONALD V. 





SIRES 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


Living Your Life. By C. C. Crawford, E. G. Cooley, 
and C. _ i TiiMieahen New York: D. C. Heath 
Company, 1940. Pp. xxv, 450. Illustrated 
$1.56. 

This book is useful as a starting point. Its purpose 
seems to be to open up discussion to be led by 
someone rather familiar with the whole field of 
personal adjustment. It contains a great deal of 
sound and practical advise although many of the 
sections are much too brief. This weakness could be 
offset by use of the wide variety of good supple- 
mentary reading suggested at the end of each chapter 
However these books may not be available in many 
school libraries. 
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HOW TO LIVE AND WORK WHEN SCHOOL DAYS ARE OVER 








Your 


Personal Economics 
SMITH 


Brings to high school pupils a clear picture of those 
economic problems they will face as workers and wage 
earners: income budgeting, proper use of credit, buy- 
ing insurance, investing, etc. ““A noteworthy introduc- 
tion to consumer problems.” Sierra Educational News. 


$1.96 





Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


Planning 
Your Future 


MYERS, LITTLE and ROBINSON 


Helps provide an answer to the question: What shall 
I do after I leave school? Gives complete information 
about the ten major occupational groups listed in the 
census, including kinds and hours of work, preparation 
needed, special requirements, etc. 


Revised edition, $1.64 











The questions most frequently asked by adolescents 
with personal adjustment problems are covered. In 
many cases there is little constructive advice. Preach- 
ing will not break bad habits. At the end of each 
section there is a list of things to do, to decide, to 
observe and to read, and people to interview. These 
are suggestive but it would be helpful to give more 
details as to how these activities could be imple- 
mented. For example, it would be valuable to go 
into some detail about what one should look for in 
store windows and fashion magazines when con- 
cerned about proper clothes. There are other books 
that cover specific problems better but in its treatment 
of the field as a whole this volume is certainly one 
of the best. 

HENRY L. PARRISH 
George School 
George School, Pennsylvania 


State and Local Government in Texas. By Caleb 
Perry Patterson, Sam B. McAlister, and George 
C. Hester. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. 586. $2.50. 

Apparently, this volume is designed for use as a 
text in the educational institutions of Texas. It is 
written on an elementary level. The authors, for ex- 
ample, introduce the material on the state judiciary 


by carefully explaining such terms as criminal law, 
civil law, jurisdiction, plaintiff, and defendant. 

The general organization follows the traditional 
pattern, chapters being devoted to the constitution, 
the legislature, the executive, elections, general ad- 
ministration, and the courts. These are followed by 
individual analyses of state functions. The treatment 
of each function begins with a discussion of the gen- 
eral problem, stressing the rational basis of public 
action and the issues of public policy involved. This 
is well done and seems likely to realize the purpose 
in view—to provide a background of basic under- 
standing and interest upon which to paint the factual 
picture. 

The student of state government who is interested 
in particular problems will find the book useful for 
specific Texas data. Treatment of both structure and 
function is fairly detailed, and down to date. Con- 
siderable space is given to some matters which are not 
commonly dealt with at length in general texts on 
state government. Conservation is an example. This 
is one of the great problems for Texas, particularly 
in respect to oil. One tenth of the book is devoted to 
conservation of natural resources and wild life. 

The use of “Local’’ in the title is somewhat of a 
misnomer. Two of the twenty chapters are concerned 
with local government. One of these discusses the 
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organization and functions of Texas counties; the 
other deals with the forms, powers, and activities of 
cities in Texas. 
JOHN PERRY HORLACHER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
War Atlas: A Handbook of Maps and Facts. By 
Emil Herlin and Varian Fry. New York: 
Foreign Policy 1940. Pp. 90. 
25 cents. 


Association, 


A Headline Book that is of the usual high standard 
and timeliness. 


The Legal Status of Branch Banking in the United 
States. By F. A. Bradford. New York: The 
American Economists Council, 1940. Pp. 32. 

Suggests liberalization of the National Bank Act 
to permit national banks, however located, to conduct 

a state-wide, branch-banking business. Traces history 

and significance of branch-banking. 


Adrift on the Land. By Paul S. Taylor. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company, for the Public Affairs 
Committee, 1940. 10 cents. 

A warning lest the conditions depicted in the film, 

“Grapes of Wrath’’ become more widespread. Dis- 

cusses the industrialization of agriculture. 


The Poll Tax. By Various authors. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1940. Pp. 23. 25 cents. 

A strong case against the tax as a prerequisite to 
voting. 


Bibliographical Citation in the Social Sciences. By 
Livia Appel. Madison, Wisconsin: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1940. Pp. 30. 60 cents. 

A handbook of style which students, teachers, and 
authors will find useful. 


Research Materials in the Social Sciences. By Louis 
Kaplan. Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1939. Pp. 36. 60 cents. 


Useful, annotated guide to bibliographies, periodi- 
cals, government documents, source-materials, and 
inter-library loans. 


State Owned Banks, the Pet Banks, and their Bank 
Notes. By John Muscalus. Published by the 
author, 107 West Ninth Street, Bridgeport, 
Pennsylvania. 50 cents. 

A large representative list of state banks of which 
the respective states owned all or part of the stock 
prior to 1866, with an indication of their bank 
note issues. Also a list of the Pet Banks and their 
bank note issues. 


Education and the National Defense. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash 
ington, D.C. June, 1940. Pp. 15. 

Discusses the relation of educational institutions t 
the government with refernce to the present national 
emergency. Stresses coOperation of governmental and 
educational agencies in order to strengthen our 
democratic processes while effectively providing for 
national defense. 


Diplomatic Relations Between the United States ana 
Hawaii, 1885-1889. By Charles Callan Tansill. 
Fordham University Studies, Historical Series 
No. 1, 1940. Fordham University Press, New 
York. Pp. 53. 

An original study based upon manuscripts of 

Thomas F. Bayard, Secretary of State from 1885 to 

L889. 


Negro Housing in Chicago. By Horace R. Cayton 
Social Action for April 15, 1940. Council for 
Social Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Pp. 39. 15 cents. 

Circumstantial and concrete description of Negro 
housing, with pictures, tables, and a bibliography 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
American Life and Problems. By Charles C. Barnes 

and J. B. Dail. New York: Longmans, Green 

and Company, 1940. Pp. viii, 626. Illustrated. 

$1.76. 

For senior high school students. Part I deals with 

foundations of American life, Part II with the 
problems. 


The Revival of the Humanities in American Educa- 
tion. By Patricia Beesley. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 201. $2.00. 

One of the first books to discuss and document 
this topic. The focus of this revival is the compre- 
hensive course which synthesizes and codrdinates 
the materials of literature, history, art, music, and 
philosophy. 


Characters of Steel and Steel. By George Cogan 
(Pseud.). Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1940. Pp. viti, 230. $2.00. 

Realistic story of the steel business from laborers 
to owners. Also includes a vivid description of 
tobacco growing in North Carolina. 


Rulers of the World. By Maurice Crain. New York 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1940. Pp. 335. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

A newspaperman discusses Roosevelt, Churchill, 

Cardenas, de Valera, Chamberlain, Mussolini, Hitler, 
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A New Emphasis on the 
American Way of Life 


IN A DEMOCRACY 


By Angell and Wilcox 


Have you seen the 
Steck series of His- 
tory workbooks? 

World History* 


Modern European History* 
(*Included are supple- 
ments with maps revised to 
Aug. |, 1940) 


United States History 


is dynamic and forceful. This new textbook tells 


young Americans the fascinating story of their 
heritage in liberty and, 
trasts the way of life in democratic America 








High School Civics 


in definite terms, con- Per retail; 36¢ 


copy: 45¢ 
wholesale 


with life in other countries. It is a new approach 


to patriotism. Civil liberties are stressed, but in- 
dividual obligations and civil prerogatives are 
interpreted in terms of present-day social living 


problems. 


108 Pages 


233 Illustrations 


hate 


More than 200 dramatic photographs reveal the 
American Way of Life. 


Write for descriptive folder. 


Cloth Binding 
. 


THE STECK CO. 


Franco, Deladier, Ataturk, Ibn-Saud, Chiang Kai- 
shek, Gandhi, and Stalin. Discusses their boyhood 
and is suitable for student reading. 


Music. By 
Thomas Y. 
Illustrated. 


York: 
280. 


y David Ewen. New 
Crowell, 1940. Pp. viu, 
$2.75. 


Pioneers in 


Entertaining presentation. Discusses the greatest 
pioneers in the opera, string quartet, piano sonata, etc. 
Suitable for those who wish their history students to 
browse in the realm of music. 


Man and the Western World. By John Geise. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and (¢ Company, 1940. 
Pp. xxx, 1074. Illustrated. $4.50. 
A book, based partly on Barnes's text, which incor- 
porates some of the ideas of Toynbee. Also available 
in a two volume edition. 


T he Impasse ¢ 
New 
$3.00. 


of Democracy. By Ernest S. Griffith. 
York: Harrison-Hilton, 1939. Pp. 380. 


A study of the modern government in action with 
a comprehensive program for saving the essential 
features of American democracy. Presents a plan for 
self-government in key industries. 


By Anna G. Hall. New York: Viking Press, 
1940. Pp. 165. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Nansen. 


Per copy $1.32 


Write for big 72 page illus- 
trated catalogue of complete 
line Steck Instructional Aids. 


Publishers - AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Fridtjof Nansen’s life makes a continuously excit- 
ing story, as an explorer, a statesman, and a humani- 
tarian. Delightful biography with charming illustra- 
tions by Artzbasheff. 


The Making of Democracy. By Gertrude Hartman. 
New York: John Day Company, 1940. Pp. 263. 
Illustrated. $1.96. 

The former editor of Progressive Education makes 

a careful study to show the dev elopment of America’s 

ideas and institutions from their beginning in medi- 

eval Europe. 


No Road Too Long. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1940. 
Pp. vi, 261. Illustrated. $2.00. 
A story of Jonathan Grenfell in the adventurous 
days of Fremont and a budding California. 


A Hundred Y ears of Economic Development in Great 
Britain. By G. P. Jones and A. G. Pool. New 
York: The Macmillan C ompany, 1940. Pp. 
420. $4.50. 

An excellent survey, divided for convenience into 

the periods 1839 to 1875, 1875 to 1914, and 1914 

to about 1938. 


Lester E. 


Hall. New 


Introductory Economic 


Geography. By 
Klimm, O. 


P. Starkey, and N. 
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1940. 
$4.25. 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Second Edition. Pp. viii, 501. Illustrated. $ 


An excellent and lavish text designed to fit courses 
which stress products and industries, or regional 
economic descriptions, or those which emphasize the 
economic aspects of physical environment. 


Ouest of the Cavaliers. By F. Y. Knoop. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1940. Pp. Vi, 
202. Illustrated. $2.00. 

A well told story of DeSoto and the Spanish 
explorers. 


Norwegian-American Studies and Records, Vol. XI. 
Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association, 1940. Pp. vil, 183. $2.00. 

Another publication of this Association which re- 
veals the richness and variety of the hyphenated saga. 

Professors Paulson and Bjork discuss Ibsen. Others 

treat the Lutheran colleges, surgeons in the Civil 

War, the cultural aspects of the pioneer church, 

Norwegians in Alaska, etc. Also an annotated list on 

recent publications in this field. 


Problems and Values of Today. By Eugene Milton. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1940. 
Pp. xvi, 742. Illustrated. $1.96. 

1938 as volumes. Textbook in 

democracy. Divided into twelve units for upper years 

of high school. 


Issued in two 


Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State. By E. Herbert 
Norman. New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1940. Pp. xvi, 254. $2.00. 

An excellent, almost pioneering, general inter- 
pretation of Japan’s remarkably rapid and successful 
transition from a feudal into a modern industrial 
after the Meiji Restoration of 1868. An 
essential book. 


French Chivalry: Chivalric Ideas and Practices in 
Mediaeval France. By Sidney Painter. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 179. 
$2.00. 


society 


Describes various ideas which may be called chival- 
ric. For the general reader as well as the teacher 
who wants collateral reading. 


The Path I Trod. By Terence V. Powderly. Edited 
by Harry J. Carman and Others. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 460. 
$4.50. 

This autobiography is a very important original 
source for the history of the American labor move- 
ment. Much about the Knights of Labor and the 
major industrial conflicts of the period. 


Vorld without End. By Stoyan Pribichevich. College 


Edition. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 


1940. Pp. 

The saga of southeastern Europe. Well-written 

interesting, and likely to fill a gap in many school 
libraries. 


The 


408. $2.65. 


Ouest for Peace Since the World War. By 
William E. Rappard. Cambridge, Massachu 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xx 
516. $4.00. 

Noted Swiss political scientist who still retain 
some optimism. 


As Our Neighbors See Us. 
water, Oklahoma: 
1940. Pp. 317 

Useful readings in the relations of the United 

States and Latin America covering events from 182 

to 1940. A cross-section of opinion, based on writ 

ings since 1914, is given. Chronological order 

Material used ranges from monographs to privat 

correspondence. Author is professor of history at 


Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


A Short ogre of Britain. By R. M. Ryner. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1939 
Pp. xxii, 538. Illustrated. $2.00. 
Written primarily for English students. Elemen 
tary. 


By T. H. Reynolds. Still 
Published by the author 


A Short History of Western Civilization. By Charles 
E. Smith and Lynn M. Case. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1940. Pp. xi, 815. Illus 


trated. $4.00. 
A useful text with the correlation of 


cultural and political history. 


proper 


Human Nature and the Social Order. By E. L. Thorn- 
dike. New York: The Macmillan Company 
1940. Pp. xx, 1019. 

Presents facts and principles of psychology which 

students of the social sciences need to know. Part II 

less technical than Part I. 


Russia Through the Ages. 
New York: 
Illustrated. 


By Stuart R. 
Prentice- Hall. 
$6.00. 

An important, readable volume which should be in 
every high school. From the Scythians to the Soviets 
Significant details. Some notice of cultural a 
Useful glossary and extensive bibliography. Cultural 
aspects are not always carefully related to their back 


Tompkins 
1940. Pp. xxi, 799 


ground. 


A History of Western Civilization. Vol. Ul. By 
Arthur P. Watts. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1940. Pp. xvi, 1055. Maps. $5.00. 

A detailed and well-presented story from the 

Reformation to the present. Can be used also as a 

reference volume for high school libraries. 





